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Abstract 


The Psalms in the Worship oT the Church Today 
Emma Caroline Moore-Kochlacs 

The Book of - Psalms occupies a central position in 
Christian belief - and the practice of faith unequaled by any 
other portion of the Bible. Christians join the Jews in 
relying upon the Psalms as a resource for the personal 
devotional life and for corporate warship. For much of the 
twentieth century the riches of the Psalter have been 
ignored within the worship of many of the non-1iturgical 
churches. Since the Second Vatican Council the development 
of the new Roman lectionary, its adoption by Protestant 
churches, the work of the Consultation on Common Texts, and 
a new openness to dialogue and sharing among various 
traditions have led to a reclaiming of the rich history and 
use of psalmody from the liturgical churches by all 
traditions. 

The purpose of this project is to examine ways to make 
the psalms come alive in the corporate worship of the Church 
today. Chapter 1 introduces the project and outlines the 
problem addressed and the methodology. Chapter E reviews 
the use of the psalms in the Jewish tradition, specifically 
in the ancient Temple and in the synagogue, and in the 
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Christian church at three selected periods of its history, 
specifically the early church, the medieval monastic 
community, and twentieth—century Protestantism as 
represented by the American Methodist traditions. Chapter 3 
reviews ways in which psalms may be used in worship and 
suggests a progression for their introduction. Chapter 4 
focuses on the psalms for Ash Wednesday and the six Sundays 
of Lent for Year C of the Common Lectionary: Psalms 31, 34, 
51, 91, 103, 118, 126, and 1S7. For each psalm exegetical 
notes introduce a musical setting of the psalm for use in 
worship. Chapter 5 considers how the combination of 
theoretical foundation and practical application has met the 
goal of making the psalms more alive and meaningful in 
worship today. 

An appendix of psalm resources and a bibliography 
follow the body of the project. 
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CHAPTER 1 
Introduction 


An article in the February 13, 1986, edition of the Los 

Angeles Times, describing the release of Soviet dissident 

Anatoly Shcharansky, began: 

JERUSALEM. As he was leaving the Perm Labor Camp 
in the Soviet Union's Ural Mountains on the first 
leg of his journey to freedom, dissident Anatoly 
Shcharansky lay down in the snow and said he would 
refuse to go unless his guards allowed him to take 
a pocket-sized Hebrew book of psalms that had 
helped to sustain him in prison. 

His jailers, Shcharansky said in an Israel 
television interview here Wednesday night, 

"checked the book again, and then gave it back to 
me. And that was the only thing I managed to take 
out of the Soviet Union." 

Later in the article describing his twelve years of 
imprisonment, Shcharansky told of spending 130 straight days 
in a punishment cell: 

... on that occasion, his offense was going on a 
hunger strike to protest the confiscation of the 
tiny psalmbook, which his wife had sent him in one 
of the few letters from her that actually were 
delivered to him. 

“When they released me they took everything I 
had," Shcharansky told his interviewers. "And I 
said I would not leave the Soviet Union without my 
book of psalms, which helped me to endure what I 
endured."* 

Tucked away in a trunk of mementos from "the War" was a 


1 Dan Fisher, "Shcharansky Insisted on Taking His 
Psalmbook," Los Anoeles Times . 13 Feb. 1986: A1.1S. 
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small slipcased black volume with "New Testament and Psalms" 
stamped in now faded gold on its cover. Inside is the 
handwritten inscription "To Donald H. Price From the 
Hyattsville Presbyterian Church, June 6, 1941." This book 
accompanied a young soldier to the Delaware coast for four 
years of submarine watch. Thousands of others like it were 
carried into the trenches of Europe and later the jungles of 
Vietnam. The New Testament and Psalms —to help endure what 
must be endured. 

In the Berman town of Wittenburg as Christians gather 
for worship, the organ swells to the melody of a hymn 
written by one of the church's former priests, Martin 
Luther. "A mighty fortress is our God, A bulwark never 
failing...." Echoing Psalm 46 in words and music written by 
Luther in 1529 as they sing, the people proclaim the 
greatness of God and the strength of their faith. A psalm— 
to help endure what must be endured. 

At the altar of a Christian church somewhere in today's 
world the minister raises the bread and wine of the 
eucharist, invites the people to share them, and speaks the 
words of the psalmist: "0 taste and see that God is good." 
Bread and wine and a psalm verse—to help endure what must 
be endured. 

The Book of Psalms occupies a central place in 
Christian belief and the practice of faith unequaled by any 
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other portion of the Bible. Christians very early joined 
the Jews in relying upon the Psalms as a resource for the 
personal devotional life and for corporate worship. A 
prisoner, a soldier, and many a devout believer have looked 
to the Psalms for sustenance in time of need and rejoicing 
in times of victory and promise. These same and other 
congregants have shared in reading and singing the psalms 
when they have gathered in their churches for worship 
together. The Psalter is a treasure containing great 
riches. 

For much of the twentieth century these riches have for 
the most part been ignored within the worship of many of the 
non—liturgical churches. In the United Methodist tradition 
the psalms have been used in worship in two ways: as 
responsive readings and as the inspiration for hymn texts. 
United Methodist pastor Thomas R. Hawkins describes the 
first use: 


Often the dullest moment on Sunday morning is when 
the liturgist says, "Now turn with me to the back of 
the hymnal and join with me in reciting responsive 
reading...." The mechanical and monotonous readings of 
the psalms that are found in hymnals can be not only 
singsong in character, but also devoid of meaning. For 
many Christians whose only exposure to the Psalter is a 
hymnal, these poems and hymns represent one of the 
least interesting and most unfamiliar portions of 
scripture. ,,E 

The hymn texts based on psalms, although closer to the 


2 Thomas R. Hawkins, The Unsuspected Power of the 
Psalms (Nashville: Upper Room, 1905), 9. 
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origins of the Psalms as a book of songs, are often far from 
the original meaning of the particular psalm cited as the 
source of the wards. 

Alongside this seeming abuse of the Psalter in the 
United Methodist tradition stands the rich history of 
psalmody in the liturgical churches. Since the Second 
Vatican Council, as a result of the development of the new 
Roman lectionary, its adoption by Protestant churches, the 
work of the Consultation on Common Texts, and a new openness 
to dialogue and sharing among various religious traditions, 
psalmody has begun to be reclaimed as having a significant 
place in the worship of ail churches. 

The purpose of this project, then, has been to examine 
ways to make the Psalms come alive in the corporate worship 
of the church today. To begin, Chapter 2 reviews the use of 
the Psalms in warship in the Jewish tradition, specifically 
in the ancient Temple and in the synagogue, and in the 
Christian Church at three selected periods of its history, 
specifically the early church, the medieval monastic 
community, and twentieth-century Protestantism as 
represented by the American Methodist traditions. This 
introductory material is not a full history of the use of 
psalmody in worship but provides a background for 
understanding the specific psalms to be discussed. 

Chapter 3 reviews the ways in which psalms may be used 
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in worship and suggests a progression for their 
introduction. An appendix lists resources: translations, 
paraphrases, and musical settings. This will make practical 
for today what the Church and synagogue have developed 
throughout their history and continue to develop. 

Chapter 4 focuses on the seven psalms for Ash Wednesday 
and the six Sundays of Lent for Year C in the Common 
Lectionary: Psalms 31, 34, SI, 91, 103, 118, 126, and 127. 
Each psalm is introduced with exegetical notes, including 
reference to the use of the psalms in the believing 
communities surveyed in chapter 2- A setting of each psalm 
is selected to be used in worship at Culvei—Palms United 
Methodist Church. This final step is the practical 
application of the historical, exegetical, and musical 
background studied earlier. It should be noted that the 
emphasis here is liturgical rather than hermeneutical. 

The final chapter reflects upon how the combination of 
theoretical foundation and practical application has met the 
goal of making the psalms more alive and meaningful in 
worship today. 

A student of the Psalms has available a wide-ranging 
variety of historical, exegetical, and liturgical resources. 
The use of the psalms in worship in ancient Israel is 
explored in Worship in Ancient Israel: Its Form and Meaning 
by H. H. Rowley and The Psalms in Israel's Worship by 
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Sigmund Mowinckel, the latter now sadly out of print in its 
American edition but still available -from the British 
publisher. The standard reference about worship in the 
synagogue is Abraham Millgram : s Jewish Worship which should 
be supplemented by the two volumes of the new Reform prayer 
book. Gates of Prayer and Gates of Repentance . Invaluable 
in making the connection between worship in the synagogue 
and the early church is The Sacred Bridge by Eric Werner. 
General studies of worship in the church from early days 
through the present are The Shape of the Liturgy by Gregory 
Dix and The Study of Liturgy edited by Cheslyn Jones, 
Geoffrey Wainwright, and Edward Yarnold. A basic 
introduction to the monastic movement in the church is 
Christian Monasticism by David Knowles. Knowles' The 
Monastic Order in England provides a deeper look at 
monasticism in a particular geographic area. For the study 
of Gregorian chant it is fortunate that the considered 
expert in the field, Willi Apel, wrote the article on the 
subject in the Harvard Dictionary of Music . The study of 
twentieth—century American Methodist hymnals is assisted by 
the Companion to the Hymnal . The draft edition of The 
United Met hodist Hymnal (1989) and a Sampler of material 
from it have been of great value in examining the future 
directions of psalmody in the United Methodist Church. 
Finally, as a general survey of the use of the psalms 
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throughout the history of the church The Psalms in Christian 
Worship by Massey Shepherd may be recommended. 

Commentaries on the book oT Psalms are many in number 
and varied in scholarship. Most useful are the three Anchor 
Bible volumes. Psalms I. II, and III by Mitchell Dahood, the 
first of the volumes of the English translation of Hans- 
Joachim Kraus' work. Psalms 1—59 . and the Old Testament 
Library commentary The Psalms by Artur Weiser. Also to be 
considered, especially for genre analysis, are Claus 
Westermann's book The Psalms; Structure. Content, and 
Message and his article "Book of Psalms" in the 
Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible. Supplement . The 
article by Hempel in volume 3 of the same provides a solid 
introduction to the Psalms. Also, Samuel Terrien's The 
Psalms and Their Meaning for Today carries the reader into 
the hermeneutical use of the psalms. Finally, as a guide 
for preaching not only the psalms but also of the texts of 
the Common Lectionary the series Preaching the New Common 
Lectionarv is most helpful. 

A wide variety of new translations and paraphrases of 
the Psalms strive to make them accessible in contemporary 
language. A brief look at the shelves in a seminary library 
will confirm that this is not a new phenomenon. The quality 
of translation and poetry varies. Appendix A lists several 
of the more recent ones, with special attention given to 
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those which use inclusive language. 

Finally, the real heart of the literature related to 
the psalms is the psalmody in which the psalm tests are 
given musical settings. Appendix A also lists and comments 
on those used as resources in chapter 3 itself". 

Unless noted otherwise, scripture references are from 
the Revised Standard Version, adapted as necessary to use 
inclusive language for persons and God. 
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CHAPTER H 

The Psalms in the Worship of Israel and the Church 

The Psalms in the Jerusalem Temple 

The Psalms -formed an essential part of worship in the 
Temple in Jerusalem. The work of Hermann Gunkel and 
especially Sigmund Mowinckel has directed the general 
understanding of the Psalms away from their being private 
individual lyrics and toward their being cultic in origin, 
for use in Temple services. The questions addressed in this 
section may all be grouped under the rubric, how the Psalms 
were used in worship in the Temple in Jerusalem. 

First consideration must be given to the question of 
date. The first Temple was built during the reign of 
Solomon (965-959 B.C.E.) and destroyed by the conquering 
Babylonians in 586 B.C.E. The second Temple was built after 
the restoration (520—515 B.C.E.) and destroyed by the Romans 
(70 C.E.). The book of Leviticus gives extensive 
instructions concerning ritual practices in the ancient 
Temple but is not a reliable source for information about 
the period. It is, rather, probably more reflective of the 
practices during the post-exilic period when the Priestly 
school recorded them. Other glimpses of ritual practices in 
the second Temple may be found in Sirach, 1 Maccabees, and 
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the nishna and Talmud. Thus, descriptions of worship in the 
ancient Temple must be deduced from the study of ritual in 
the second Temple as recorded in these writings, study of 
the religious rituals of other ancient Near Eastern 
civilizations, and study of the settings and content of the 
Psalms themselves. In this chapter and in chapter 4 dealing 
with specific psalms, the use of the Psalms in worships in 
the second Temple will be the focus of consideration. 

The second question concerns the "who" and "how” of the 
use of Psalms in worship. In the contemporary church hymns 
are sung by the congregation. In the Temple the 
congregation rarely participated in the actual singing of 
psalms. They may have sung brief responses such as "Amen" 
or "Hallelujah," but the actual singing was done by the 
trained levitical choirs. These choristers were members of 
the Temple staff, of one of the orders of personnel charged 
with providing support and services for the various ritual 
enactments. 

The singing of the levitical choirs was accompanied by 
instruments. The horn, harp, lyre, timbrel, lute, pipe, and 
cymbals are among those named in Psalm 150. The word 
translated as "singing" means all forms of music, vocal and 
instrumental, sung and accompanied. The music was more 
similar to the psalm tones of Gregorian chant or the 
recitativo of modern opera than to hymnic melodies of today. 
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The range may have encompassed only a "few notes. 

A third, and perhaps the most significant question, 
concerns the place of the psalms in the ritual acts in the 
Temple. There is general agreement among scholars that the 
Psalter contains texts which were liturgically used to 
accompany the sacrificial acts. 1 Although the theories of 
Mowinckel have been the subject of considerable debate and 
discussion they can serve here to suggest the possible place 
of psalms in Temple rites. He claimed that with only a few 
exceptions all of the psalms were cultic. He identified the 
following types of psalms: the hymn of praise, the 
enthronement psalm, the national psalm of lament, the 
personal psalm of lament, the public thanksgiving psalm, the 
personal thanksgiving psalm, and the psalms of blessing and 
cursing. Each he associated with a particular cultic 
festival or ritual. 

The hymn or song of praise is represented by Psalms B, 
19, E9, 33, 46, 47, 4B, 76, 104, 135, 136, and 145-150. a It 
may be of two types: the more general which points out 
God's lasting qualities and glorious deeds and the more 
specialized which depicts one particular feature of divine 
activity. The former would suit any cultic occasion, daily 

1 H. H. Rowley, Worship in Ancient Israel: Its 
Forms and Meaning (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1967), 160. 

E Sigmund Mowinckel, The Psalms in Israel's Worship . 

S voIs. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 196E), 1:81. 
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or festival; the latter Mould belong to a particular kind of 
cultic festival. 3 Mowinckel suggests that these hymns of 
praise were part of the celebration of the harvest 
thanksgiving festival, the feast of Tabernacles, which also 
marked Yahweh's appearing or epiphany. 

The enthronement psalms salute Yahweh as the king who 
has ascended the royal throne to wield the royal power. 
Psalms 47, 93, 95, 96, 97, 98, and 99 are of this type.** 
They, too, were connected with the harvest festival and new 
year's festival which included the enthronement festival of 
Yahweh. 3 Within this festival Yahweh, represented by the 
ark of the covenant, was each year enthroned in the Temple 
with procession and pageantry. Mowinckel describes the 
impact on the people: 

The enthronement psalms must be understood against 
the background of this festival Cof the 
enthronement of Yahweh3, with all the rich 
experiences contained in it, experiences including 
past and future in a re-creating present. The 
psalms of epiphany and enthronement are hymns of 
praise and prayer which hail Yahweh as the king 
who has now returned and revealed himself to his 
people. They express the reactions of the 
congregation, in jubilant joy and in awe, to the 
great, constantly repeated and ever new 
experience. But they are also the congregation's 
confession of faith in the mighty covenant God, 
who has again revealed himself to do his work of 
salvation. ** 


3 

Mowinckel, 

1:85. 

4 

Mowinckel, 

1:106 

5 

Mowinckel, 

1:121 

6 

Mowinckel, 

1:183 
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The national psalm of lament belonged not to the great 
•festival days but to special cultic festival days of 
humiliation and prayer.^ On days of national crisis or 
tragedy, when war, defeat, imprisonment, epidemics, drought, 
famine, locusts, or other public disasters occurred or 
threatened, a public fast day was proclaimed.® Along with 
rites of abstinence and penance, psalms such as Psalms 12, 

14, 44, 58, 60, 74, 80, 89, and 144 were sung. 9 The 
national lament was expressed in the I—form or we-form, in 
individual or personal form. When "I" was used it was the 
royal—I; the king acted as the representative of the people. 
The cause of the people was his cause, and vice versa. 10 The 
we—laments looked at the danger or distress from the point 
of view of the people and all the individuals, whereas the 
I—laments looked at everything from the point of view of the 
leading person, the king. 11 

Alongside these national psalms of lament, expressed in 
either I— or we—form, were the personal or private psalms of 
lament, also stated in the first person singular. Here the 


7 Mowinckel, Is 193. 

8 Mowinckel, 1:193. 

9 Mowinckel, 1:193—4. 

10 Mowinckel, 1:125. 

11 Mowinckel, 1:235. 
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distress was illness, 1 ® and the illness was considered to 
have been caused by Yahweh as punishment for sins. 13 An 
individual bringing an offering to the Temple in order to be 
cleansed from illness may have heard sung by a levitical 
singer a personal psalm of lament such as Psalm 6, 30, 3E, 
38, 39, 41, or 8B. 1<£ * 

A people who sang psalms of lament to Yahweh in the 

face of distress would also sing psalms of thanksgiving for 

benefits experienced. The thanksgiving psalm 

corresponds to the occasional psalm of lamentation 
in distress and danger and differs from the hymn 
Cof thanksgiving! in that it does not just praise 
God for his great works in general, nor, so to 
speak, disinterestedly, for God's own sake, or for 
the sake of men, as if it were simply overflowing 
with admiration and adoration of God's own glory, 
as in the hymn; the Ethanksgiving psalm! was 
composed for some particular occasion, and offers 
thanks for some particular benefit experienced or 
bestowed on people or congregation. 10 

Psalm 66 is a public thanksgiving psalm in the corporate we— 

form; 1<£ * Psalm 18 is a royal thanksgiving where the king 

speaks on behalf of the people, using the royal—I. 

Just as the public thanksgiving psalm was a response to 
the public psalm of lament, so the personal thanksgiving 


18 

Mowinckel, 

8:1. 

13 

liowinckel, 

8:8. 

14 

Mowinckel, 

8:8, 

15 

Mowinckel, 

8:86 

16 

Mowinckel, 

o _ nn 
CZ.ZCZ.C3 
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psalm was a response to the personal psalm of lament. In 
Israel it had become usual for even ordinary people who had 
been delivered from distress or danger or healed from same 
illness or whose prayer had been fulfilled to present a 
thank-offering and sing a thanksgiving psalm or have it sung 
for them.*' 7 This type of psalm includes Psalms 30, 3, 34, 
40:2-11, 73, 92, 103, and 116. 

The psalms of blessing and cursing call for blessings 
on the congregation and its individual members and curses on 
the enemies of the people, sinners, and felons who 
endangered the security and happiness of the community and 
individual. 1 * 3 ’ In speaking the words of either in the Temple 
rites, the participants believed that the power of either 
blessing or curse, positive or negative, became effectual in 
the person or people addressed. Psalms 118:26, 122:8-9, 
115:12-15, 128, and 91 are psalms of blessing; Psalms 35:26, 
40:15, 55:16, 55:27, 109:6ff, 119:5ff, and 137 speak of 
cursing. 

The final question about the Psalms in the worship of 
the Jerusalem Temple is the question of authorship. Alas, 
the image learned in childhood Sunday School classes of the 
young shepherd David, playing his pipe and writing wonderful 


17 

Mowinckel, 

2:31. 

18 

Mowinckel, 

2:32. 

19 

Mowinckel, 

2:44. 
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songs of praise to God is not to be believed. The writers, 
or poets, of the psalms were most likely the same cultic 
personnel of the Temple who were responsible for the musical 
presentation of the psalms in the Temple rites. 

The Psalms in the Morship of the Synagogue 

The prayer book of the twentieth-century synagogue has 
its origins in the work of the rabbis of Yavneh during the 
first century, the additions of the talmudic and geonic 
periods, the scholastic refining of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and the reform and reconstruction 
movements of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Throughout these centuries the Psalms have formed a central 
part of the liturgies of the synagogue. 

The Siddur. the Jewish prayer book, provides prayers 
and readings for the weekly round of services in the 
synagogue, including evening, morning, and afternoon 
services for weekdays, and evening and morning services for 
the sabbath. Additional provisions are made for festivals 
and holy days. so Verses and entire psalms are included in 
each of these services. 

The weekday evening service opens with two psalm 
verses: 


HO Abraham Millgram, Jewish Morship (Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publication Society, 1971) serves as the basic 
resource for the following section. 
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But He, being merciful, forgave iniquity, 
and would not destroy; 

He restrained His wrath time and again 
and did not give vent to His fury. 

(Ps. 78:38 NJV) 


and 


0 Lord, grant victory! 

may the King answer us when we call. 

(Ps. 80:10 NJV) 


The Tefillah . a series of silent prayers of petition in the 

evening service, is introduced with a psalm verse: 

□ Lord, open my lips, 

and let my mouth declare Your praise. 

(Ps. 51:17 NJV) 


and concludes with a psalm verse: 

May the words of my mouth 

and the prayer of my heart 
be acceptable to You, 

0 Lord, my rock and my redeemer. 

(Ps. 19:15 NJV) 

The weekday morning service begins with a group of 
introductory scriptural verses known as Mah Tovu ("How 
fair”) after the initial words of the first verse from Num. 
84:5: "How fair are your tents, O Jacob, Your dwellings, D 

Israel!" (NJV). Then following four psalm verses: 

But I, through your abundant love, enter Your house; 

I bow down in awe at Your holy temple. 

(Ps. 5:8 NJV) 

0 Lord, I love Your temple abode, 

the dwelling-place of Your glory. 

(Ps. 86:8 NJV) 

Come, let us bow and kneel, 

bend the knee before the Lord our maker. 

(Ps. 95:6 NJV) 
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As for me, may my prayer came to You, 0 Lord, 
at a favorable moment; 

□ God, in Your abundant faithfulness, 
answer me with your sure deliverance. 

CPs. 69:14 NJV) 

The Mah Tovu serves as an introduction to a significant 

section of psalms which precedes the official call to prayer 

of the weekday morning service. The Verses of Praise, or 

Pesukey De—Zimra. serve to prepare the worshiper for a time 

of prayer and consist of Psalms 145—150 plus Psalm 100. 

Subsequent parts of the service include additional psalmic 

elements. The Tefi1lah is introduced and concluded with 

psalm verses, as mentioned above, and in the evening service 

includes the Kedushah . a prayer proclaiming the holiness of 

God. Along with Isa. 6:3 and Eze. 3:IS is the psalm verse: 

The Lord shall reign forever, 

your God, 0 Zion, for all generations. 

Hallelujah. 

(Ps. 146:10 NJV) 

The weekday afternoon service opens with the recitation 

of Psalm 143, beginning: 

I will extol You, my God and King, 

and bless Your name forever and ever. 

Every day I will bless You, 

and praise Your name forever and ever. 

Great is the Lord and much acclaimed; 

His greatness cannot be fathomed. 

CPs. 145:1-S NJV) 

Preceding this introductory psalm are two psalm verses: 

Happy are those who dwell in Your house; 
they forever praise You. 

(Ps. 84:5 NJV) 

and 
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Happy the people who have it so; 

happy the people whose God is the Lord. 

<Ps. 144=15 NJV) 

After the reading of Psalm 145 comes another psalm verse: 

But we will bless the Lord 
now and forever. 

Hallelujah. 

<Ps. 115:18 NJV) 

The afternoon service also includes the Tefi1lah and the 
Kedushah. mentioned above. 

□f greater, familiarity to the average American Jew 
today than the weekday services are the services for the 
Sabbath on Friday evening and the morning and afternoon of 
the Sabbath. The Friday evening service is similar to the 
weekday evening service, with the Sabbath Tefi1lah recited 
silently and followed by the recitation of an abbreviated 
Tefi1lah ■ In the Verses of Praise Psalm 100 is eliminated, 
and Psalm 136 (the Great Hallei) and nine other psalms are 
added. In the ritual surrounding the taking out and 
returning of the Scrcll to the ark numerous psalm verses and 
psalms have a place. Prior to the opening of the ark the 
reader and the congregation chant: 

There is none like You among the gods, 0 Lord, 
and there are no deeds like yours. 

<Ps. 86:8 NJV) 

Your kingship is an eternal kingship; 

Your dominion is for all generations.. 

(Ps. 145:13 NJV) 

May the Lord grant strength to His people; 

may the Lord bestow on His people well being. 

(Ps. 59:11 NJV) 
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When the reader is holding the Scroll he/she faces the 
congregation and chants Deut. 6:4 and 

Exalt the Lord with me; 

let us extol His name together. 

(Ps. 34:4 NJV) 

During the procession from the ark to the reader's desk the 
congregation chants I Chron. 29:11 and: 

Exalt the Lord our God 

and bow down to His footstool; 

He is holy! 

Exalt the Lord our God, 

and bow toward His holy hill, 
for the Lord our God is holy. 

(Ps. 99:59 NJV) 

The Torah scrolls are taken out but not read on Friday, but 
are read on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. The return of 
the scroll to the ark begins with recitation of Psalm 145. 
The reader and congregation say responsively: 

Let them praise the name of the Lord, 

for His name. His alone, is sublime. 

His splendor covers heaven and earth. 

He has exalted the horn of His people 

for the glory of all His faithful ones, 

Israel, the people close to Him. 

Hallelujah. 

(Ps. 148:13-14 NJV) 

The congregation then chants Psalm 29. As the scroll is 
placed in the ark the reader and congregation recite several 
verses which include: 

Advance, O Lord, to Your resting-place. 

You and Your mighty Arkl 

Your priests are clothed in triumph; 

Your loyal ones sing for you. 

For the sake of Your servant David 

do not reject Your anointed one. 

(Ps. 132:8-10 NJV) 
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The Sabbath afternoon service begins with the reading 
of Psalm 145. After the Tefillah three psalm verses are 
added: 

Your righteousness is eternal; 

Your teaching is true. 

(Ps. 119:142 NJV) 

Your mighty acts, to all who are to come. 

Your beneficence, high as the heavens, 0 God, 

You who have done great things; 

□ God, who is Your peer! 

(Ps. 71:19 NJV) 

Your beneficence is like the high mountains; 

Your justice like the great deep; 
man and beast You deliver, 0 Lord. 

(Ps. 36:7) 

The normal conclusion of the Sabbath afternoon service is 
the study of the tractate Avot (Fathers) of the Mishnah, a 
small treatise which contains the favorite sayings of the 
sages. ei When shorter days allow less time for study, the 
reading of a number of psalms replaces the study of the 
tractate Avot. ei2 These include Psalm 104 and the pilgram 
psalms. Psalms 102—134. 

Saturday evening is, technically, a regular weekday 
evening, but psalm readings are added to it. The service 
begins with: 

Blessed is the Lard, my rock, 

who trains my hands for battle, 
my fingers for warfare; 
my faithful one, my fortress, 


21 Mi1lgram, 194-5. 

22 Mi1lgram, 196. 
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my haven and my deliverer, 
my shield, in whom I take shelter, 
who makes peoples subject to be. 

(Ps. 144:1—a NJV) 

The service ends with the reading of Psalm 91. 

The synagogue services for the major festivals of 
Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles are similar to the 
sabbath services. Elements from the Psalms included in them 
and discussed above are found in the Verses of Praise, the 
Tefillah with Kedushah, and the ceremony around the removal 
and returning of the scroll to the ark. An additional 
element in the festival services is the recitation of the 
Hallei (Psalms 113-118) after the morning Tefillah . This 
group of psalms is also called the Egyptian Hallel to 
distinguish it from the Great Hallel (Psalm 136). 

Much of the liturgy for the High Holy Days services is 
similar to that of the major festivals. Several additional 
uses are made, however, of the Psalms. At the end of each 
morning and evening service during the month of Elul, the 
time of spiritual preparation for the Days of Awe, Psalm E7 
is recited. Psalm 145 opens the Selihot service, a service 
of penitential prayer held at midnight about a week before 
Rosh Hashanah. On Rush Hashanah during the Shofar service 
the reading of Psalm 47 precedes the sounding of the shofar, 
and the reading of Ps. 89:16 follows. 

The nineteenth and twentieth centuries have brought 
change in the traditional Siddur. particularly within Jewish 
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congregations in Europe and the United States. The Reform, 
Conservative, and Reconstructionist movements have attempted 
to modernize, to varying degrees, the Prayer Book and the 
whole of worship in the synagogue. Most radical in its 
changes has been the Reform movement which had its 
beginnings in the early nineteenth century in Germany. The 
succession of Reform prayer books in German, English, and 
other vernaculars have attempted to reach a balance between 
the desire for reform reflective of the modern world and the 
pull of tradition. Two aspects of these changes have had an 
impact on the use of the psalms in worship. First, the 
adoption of the vernacular for most or all of the service 
has meant that the psalm elements of the services which were 
previously chanted or spoken in Hebrew are now in the common 
spoken language of the people. Second, the abbreviation or 
abridgment of the services has caused substantial sections 
of psalms to be shortened or eliminated. This may be 
demonstrated by examination of The New Union Prayer Book 
(1975) in two volumes: the first Gates of Prayer . for 
weekdays, sabbaths, and festivals, and the second Gates of 
Repentance, for the Days of Awe. An example of the 
shortening and elimination of the psalms in these books may 
be seen in the morning services. In earlier Reform prayer 
books, the Early Morning Benedictions beginning with the Mah 
Tovu. the Verses of Praise, and the Penitential Prayers were 
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eliminated from the morning service. In the 1975 prayer 
book the Mah Tovu is reintroduced in some of the options for 
the morning services, weekday or sabbath, but the Verses of 
Praise continue to be absent from the weekday morning 
service, and only selected verses from the psalms are part 
of one of the sabbath morning service options. 

In summary, it is clear that the psalms have formed a 
major part of the services of worship in the Jewish 
synagogue throughout its history. Recent changes in 
synagogue worship have caused change in the use of the 
psalms, but the psalms remain a foundational element in the 
contemporary Jewish prayer books. 

The Psalms in the Worship of the Early Church 

In examining worship in the early church, and 
particularly the place of the Psalms in that warship, one 
must look not only at the records of the life of the church 
in the New Testament scriptures and other writings of the 
period, but also at descriptions of worship in the Jewish 
synagogue at this same time because the synagogue was the 
source for the basic patterns of worship in the early 
Christian church. (By Early Church is meant the time from 
the Resurrection to the peace of Constantine in 31S C.E.> 
Liturgical scholars like Gregory Dix, Eric Werner, H. H. 
Rowley, and Joseph Jungmann are in agreement that the 
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worship of the early church and the synagogue were closely 
related. Werner describes the connection as "the sacred 
bridge": 

Judaism and Christianity, with all their 
contrasts and antagonisms, share in a common 
heritage: in vital parts of Jewish ideology and 

ethics, Jewish holy books, and the Jewish soil as 
an unforgotten homeland. Only with the 
denationalization of this heritage, with its 
spreading to the Ephesians, Thessalonians, and the 
Corinthians, so many alien ideas changed the 
original kernal that an actual separation was 
inevitable. But however far the two religions 
drifted in their tenets, a sacred bridge still 
spans the abyss and allows for an exchange of 
views and moral concepts and, with them, of 
liturgical forms in which the doomas and concepts 
find their wav to the senses . 

Images, it is true, do not cross the sacred 
bridge.... Rather, the possessions that have been 
carried from bank to bank belong in the realm of 
liturgical acts and facts, of words, and of 
melodies. 

To accept the synagogue as the starting point of early 
Christian liturgy is to set aside both the Temple and the 
Hebrew scriptures as primary sources or influences. The 
Temple in Jerusalem with its cult existed for less than four 
decades of the beginning years of Christianity. The 
Scriptures give little direction for worship to the early 
church; instructions in the Hebrew Bible pertain mostly to 
the Temple. 

New Testament writings are limited and not extensive, 
especially in describing the use of the Psalms. Assuming 


E3 Eric Werner, The Sacred Bridge . 2 vols. (London: 
Dennis Dodson, 1959), l:xiii. (Emphasis added). 
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that in New Testament usage psalmoi and hvmnoi normally 
refer to the Psalms of the Hebrew Bible,a search yields 
only two passages from the gospels and three from the 
epistles which speak of ,, psalms ,, or "hymns.” In 1 Cor. 

14:26 Paul writes: "When you come together, each one has a 
hymn, a lesson, a revelation, a tongue, or an 

interpretation." In his exhortations to righteous living in 
Eph. 5:lBb—19, Paul writes, "Be filled with the Spirit, 
addressing one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, singing and making melody to the Sovereign with all 
your heart." And in Col. 3:16 Paul wrote, "Let the word of 
Christ dwell in you richly, teach and admonish one another 
in all wisdom, and sing psalms and hymns and spiritual songs 
with thankfulness in your hearts to God.” The writers of 
both Mark and Matthew conclude their accounts of the Last 
Supper and begin telling of Gethsemene with the words, "And 
when they [Jesus and the disciples! had sung a hymn, they 
went out to the Mount of Olives." (Mark 14:26; Matt. 26:30) 
After the return from the Babylonian Exile and the 
rebuilding of the Temple in Jerusalem in the late fourth 
century, the Temple never returned to its exclusive position 
as the center of religious and devotional life for the 


24 C. J. Cuming, "The First Three Centuries," The 
Study of Liturgy, eds. Cheslyn Jones, Geoffrey Uainwright, 
and Edward Yarnold (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1978), 356. 
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Jewish people. Out of the Exile and the resulting 
dispersion of the Jews not just to Babylon but to other 
nations and cities the synagogue developed as a place of 
study and prayer for the people. By Roman times the 
synagogue formed the center of life for the community, both 
religious and secular. Not only in the provinces, but also 
in the city of Jerusalem itself, the synagogue occupied this 
central position. According to the Talmud, in 70 C.E. at 
the time of the destruction of the Temple, there existed no 
less than 394 synagogues in Jerusalem itself. e=s 

First-hand accounts of worship in the synagogue during 
the time of the early church are limited, but it is known 
that their pattern of worship included prayer, the reading 
scripture, and exposition. The Jewish synagogue services 
consisted of public readings from the Scriptures, the 
singing of psalms, a sermon, and a number of set prayers. 
From this the root of the primitive synaxis, the first part 
of the rite of the mass, sprang during apostolic times. 

In the synagogue it was the practice to sing psalms between 
the reading from the Torah and the reading(s) from other 
writings. In the early church this ordering was transferred 
to the singing of psalms between the lessons. Dix offers 


E5 B. Ket, 105a, in Werner, lsE. 

26 Gregory Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy (London: 
Adam & Charles Black, 1945), 37. 
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the following outline of the early Christian synaxis: 


1. 

Opening greeting by the officiant and 
church. 

reply of the 

2. 

Lesson. 


3. 

Psalmody. 


4. 

Lesson (or Lessons, separated by Psalmody). 

5. 

Sermon. 


6. 

Dismissal of those who did not belong 
church. 

to the 

7. 

Prayers. 


a. 

Dismissal of the church. 2,7 



How would these psalms have been sung? The musical 
form would have been chant, also taken from the contemporary 
synagogue. As described by Werner, "in general, the varying 
relationship between note and word is the essential 
factor.... EPsalmodyl is characterized by the organic ties 
which link the synactic structure of the scriptural text to 
its musical foundation. Here the individual word is of 
little relevance; it is the whole sentence with its caesura 
and cadence which represents a musical unit." so In other 
words: (1) meter was determined not by the music but by the 

rhythmic flow of the words of the psalm; (2) melody was 
better described as monotone, usually with some pitch 
changes at the end of a line of the text; and (3) harmony 

27 Dix, 38. 

28 Werner, 1:129. 
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was not a part of chant; rather the chant when sung by a 
choir or congregation was sung in unison. 

Who would have sung the psalms? Most likely psalmody 
was in the -form of an elaborate solo alternating with a 
simple chorus. A cantor sang and the congregation 
responded. The use of two alternating choruses was not 
introduced until the fourth century. 69 

Along with the primitive synaxis in the early church 
was the eucharist which in the later mass always was linked 
with it but which in early use could be separate. The 
eucharist, too, has its roots in Jewish tradition, although 
not directly in the practices of the synagogue. Scholars 
continue to debate the actual occasion of Christ's last 
supper with his disciples. A prevailing, although not 
unanimous view has been that the Last Supper was a 
celebration of the Jewish Passover meal. Others recognize 
in it elements of the chabur^th (=fellowship), a common meal 
with a devotional purpose held by Jewish religious 
brotherhoods, and the kiddush. the religious meal of the 
household with which the sabbath and the great feasts 
began. 30 The chaburoth concluded with the singing of psalms 
as did Jesus' last meal with his friends (see reference to 
Mark 14:26 and Matt. 26:30 above). The Kiddush included the 


29 

Dix, 

39. 

30 

Dix , 

36. 
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reading of the Hallel (Psalms HE—117; 135), the first part 
before the meal, the second part after the meal. In the 
earliest years of the church the singing of psalms does not 
seem to have occurred during the comparable parts of the 
primitive eucharist. The offertory and the communion took 
place in silence. The first mention of an offertory chant 
is from Saint Augustine who writes in his Retractions of the 
introduction during his days at Carthage of 'the custom of 
reciting at the altar hymns taken from the book of psalrns 
both before the oblation and while that which had been 
offered was being distributed to the people." 31 

Worship in the early church, drawing on the traditions 
of the contemporary synagogue and the home—centered 
celebrations of special meals, made regular and significant 
use of the psalms, chanting them in the synagogue manner of 
cantor and chorus or congregation. 

The Psalms in the Medieval Monastic Community 

Any discussion of the use of the Psalms in the medieval 
monastic community must begin with The Rule of Saint 
Benedict . Benedict of Nursia (480—547) was a Roman abbot 
who sought to order the communities of monks which gathered 
around him at Monte Cassino. Drawing upon the earlier 
traditions of the hermits and ascetics as expressed in his 

31 Dix, 492. 
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day in the Roman basilicas, Benedict drew up a Rule which 
outlined every aspect of communal life in the monastic 
community. Central in it was the horarium . the daily 
schedule, and within that the daily offices, the specific 
times when the community gathered for corporate devotion and 
prayer. David Knowles offers the following skeleton time¬ 
table on November 1 of a day in the life of Benedict's 
monastic community at Monte Cassino: 


2:OO a.m. 

Rise for nocturns (the modern Matins) 

2:10-3:30 

Nocturns 

3:30-5:00 

Reading 

5:00-5:45 

Lauds 

5:45-8:15 

Reading, including Prime (twenty 
minutes) 

8:15-2:30 

Work, broken by Terce, Sext, and None 
(ten minutes each) 

2:30-3:15 

Dinner 

3:15-4:15 

Reading 

4:15-4:45 

Vespers, collation (reading). Compline 

5:15 

In bed by this time 3E 


This schedule was adjusted during the summer months to take 
advantage of the longer daylight hours. 

The schedule outlined by Benedict spread gradually from 
Monte Cassino to other monastic communities in western 
Europe and Britain. Other Rules and daily schedules 
existed, but Benedict's was considered the most reasonable 
and practical. He provided a full daily office, including 
everything from Vigils to Compline, that a single community 


32 David Knowles, Christian Monasticism (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1969), 213. 
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could undertake without undue strain- 33 

A significant part of the Daily Offices proscribed by 
the Rule was the Psalter. In each week's time all 150 
psalms were chanted during the course of the offices. The 
night office (nocturns, later Matins) opened with a psalm 
verse, always included Psalm 95, and then took twelve psalms 
each night from those not used in the day offices. Lauds, 
which began the Day Offices, opened with Psalms 67 and 51, 
always included the Laudes (Psalms 14B—150), plus two 
further psalms. Prime, Sext, and None each contained three 
psalms. Vespers four psalms, and Compline three psalms. 
Benedict specified that longer psalms were to be divided 
into smaller parts (e.g. Psalm 119 had 22 sections which 
were used sequentially for Prime through none on Sunday and 
Tierce through none on Monday) and that two shorter psalms 
could be joined together. 3< * The accompanying chart shows 
the use of the Psalms as described by Benedict in the Rule . 
(See Figure 1.) 


33 J. D. Crichton, "The Office in the West; The Early 
Middle Ages," The Study of Liturgy , eds. Cheslyn Jones, et 
al., 373. 

34 Saint Benedict of Nursia, The Rule of Saint Benedict , 
trans. Anthony C. Meisel and M. L. del Mastro. (Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday/Image, 1975). 
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Figure 1. The Psalns in the Daily Offices (from the Rule of Saint Benedict) 


1 

1 Sunday 

1 Monday 1 

Tuesday1 

Wednesday 1 

Thursday 1 

Friday 1 

Saturday 

1Lauds 

1 

II 67, SI 

1 1 

1 67, 51 1 

67, 51 1 

1 

67, 51 1 

1 

67, 51 1 

1 

67, 51 1 

67, 51 

1 

II 118, 63 

1 5, 36 1 

43, 57 1 

64, 65 1 

88, 90 1 

76, 92 1 

143 

1 

II 140—150 

1 148-150 1 

148-1501 

148-150 1 

148-150 1 

148-1501 

148-150 

1 

D IPrioe 

11 

II 70:2 

1 . 1 

1 1, 2, 6 1 

7, 8, 91 

1 

10, 11-121 

1 

13, 14, 1 

1 

16, 17 1 

18C23, 

a 1 

II 119C1-41 

1 1 


1 

15 1 

1 


y i 

ITierce 

II 

II 70:2 

1 1 
I119C14-1631 

120-1221 

1 

120-122 1 

1 

120-122 1 

1 

120-1221 

120-122 

1 

II 119C5-73 

i i 


1 

1 

i 


0 1 

f ISext 

II 

II 70:2 

i i 

I119E17-1931 

123-1251 

1 

123-125 1 

1 

123-125 1 

i 

123-1251 

123-125 

f 1 

II 119CB-1031 1 


1 

1 

1 


i I 

c INone 

1 1 

II 70:2 

1 1 

1 1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


e 1 

5 1 

I119E11-133I119E20-223I 
II 1 1 

126-1281 

126-128 1 

1 

126-128 1 

1 

126-1281 

1 

126-128 

i 

1Vespers 

1 

1 110-113 

1 1 

1 114-117, 1 

130-1331 

1 

135-13B 1 

1 1 
139-141 1142-144,1 

145-147 

1 

1 129 1 


1 

1 

145C13 1 


1 

(Compline 

1 4, 91, 

1 1 

1 4, 91, 1 

4, 91, 1 

1 

4, 91, 1 

1 

4, 91, 1 

1 

4, 91, 1 

4, 91 

1 

1 

1 134 

1 

1 134 1 

1 1 

134 1 

134 1 

1 

134 1 

1 

134 1 

1 

134 

N 01 
i fl 

g flMatins 
h fl 

11 

1 

11 

1 12 psalms each day 

51:17, 3, 95 daily 

from those remaining after the day offices 

t i 1 
c 1 
el 

11 

1 

1 








Brackets Cl indicate sections when a long psalm is divided into one or more shorter 
parts 


The Rule of Saint Benedict remained the guide Tor 
monastic liTe and worship throughout the Middle Ages. In 
each oT the periods. oT monastic reform the Rule became the 

5 

basis Tor change and a return to the purer, truer Torm oT 
monasticism. The normative acceptance oT the Rule 
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encouraged by Benedict of Aniane was an important part of 
the ninth century Carolingian renaissance. Life at the 
influential abbey of Cluny near Dijon in Burgundy during the 
tenth and eleventh centuries was shaped by Benedict's Rule . 
The new monasticism in England, begun with the re¬ 
establishment of the monastery at Glastonbury by Dunstan in 
939/40 and continued by Ethelwold of Abingdon and Oswald of 
Ramsey, was based on the Rule , amplified by continental 
observance, and attuned to the needs of the English realm. 355 
The new orders of the eleventh century were founded from 
Benedictine roots: the Carthusians at La Grande Chartreuse 
and the Cistercians at Citeaux. 

As the R ule was used in each generation and locale, it 
was revised and changed. Benedict himself foresaw the need 
for this flexibility: 

If this arrangement is unsatisfactory to 
anyone, he may do otherwise if he has thought of a 
better one. No matter what, all 150 psalms must 
be chanted during the week so that on Sunday 
Matins the series may start afresh. Monks who 
chant less than the entire Psalter, with 
canticles, each week are slothful in their service 
to God. Our spiritual fathers performed with 
determination in one day what we now take a whole 
week to do. 3<£ * 

While the clerics required to follow the basic daily orders 
of Benedict's Rule objected to it as too time-consuming. 


35 Knowles, 31. 

36 Benedict, 68. 
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monks in monastic communities saw it embellished and added 


to. The daily schedule of a monastic community of the later 
Middle Ages included many elements not spelled out in the 
Rule . Knowles describes the daily routine of an English 
monastery between the time of Dunstan and the Reoularis 
Concordia and the early thirteenth century: 

The monks and children of the cloister slept 
in a common dormitory, wearing by night the habit 
without the scapular. Rising a little after two, 
the monks proceeded to choir in their night shoes, 
recited certain prayers, and then waited while the 
children entered and repeated the same prayers. 

The fifteen gradual psalms were then recited, 
followed by Nocturns (or, as they are now called. 
Matins) and prayers for the royal house. Then, 
after a short interval. Matins (the modern Lauds) 
were begun, perhaps about five o’clock, and were 
followed by various prayers, and by Laudes Csicl 
of All Saints and the dead. Prime followed 
immediately if the day had already dawned, 
otherwise there was a wait until the light 
came.... After Prime came three psalms, followed 
by the seven penitential psalms, litanies and 
prayers. If Prime began at six, the whole cannot 
have ended before a quarter to seven at the 
earliest. From thenceforward till eight o'clock 
was a time for reading in the cloister, and 
perhaps for the private Masses of such as were 
priests; at eight the monks returned to the 
dormitory, washed, and put on their day shoes; 
they then returned to choir for Terce and the 
morrow Mass. This would have ended a little 
before nine; it was followed immediately by the 
chapter, at which a spiritual conference was often 
given, and faults confessed and punished; it 
closed with five psalms for the dead. The end of 
chapter would have come between half-past nine and 
ten; next came a long stretch of work, manual, 
intellectual, or artistic, lasting till about 
half-past twelve, when Sext was recited, with 
other prayers, followed by the sung High Mass. 

Then while the community remained in choir, the 
servers and readers of the refectory broke their 
fast with a small quantity of bread and beer; when 
they returned to the church. None was recited, and 
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then all went to dinner, at about two o'clock or a 
little later. Dinner was followed by the second 
long period of reading, from a little before three 
till about five. Then came Vespers, and Vespers 
and Matins of the dead, after which the monks put 
on their night shoes and performed the Maundy. 
Next, after a drink in the refectory, there was a 
short public reading in choir, followed by 
Compline, and at a little before seven they 
retired to the dormitory . 3,7 

Substantial changes had taken place in the horarium 
since the time of Benedict. Of particular importance to the 
study of the use of the psalms in the medieval monastic 
community were two things: First, among the additions to 
the simpler earlier outline were numerous psalms, and 
second, at least two daily Masses were added. The 
additional psalms included the Gradual Psalms (Psalms 119— 
133) preceding Nocturns, the three psalms and seven 
penitential psalms (Psalms 6, 31, 37, 50, 101, 124, and 142) 
following Prime, and five psalms for the dead after chapter. 

Mithin the Mass psalms played a significant part in the 
introit, the gradual, the offertory chant, and the 
communion. During the entrance procession of the Roman rite 
a psalm was sung. Dix notes that Pope Celestine I prefixed 
the introit, the chanting of a psalm during the entrance 
procession circa 430 C.E. 3S The gradual (named after the 
“gradual" or steps of the lectern where the singer stood) 


37 David Knowles, The Monastic Order in England 

(Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1963), 450-1. 

38 Dix, 458. 
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was a psalm chanted between the lessons. When, in earlier 
times, three lessons—-from the Old Testament, the Epistles, 
and the Gospels—were read, the gradual was placed between 
the Did Testament and Epistle lessons, and an Alleluia 
between the Epistle and Gospel. The offertory and communion 
Psalms were chanted during the oblation and distribution. 
Their introduction into the liturgy probably came after the 
fifth—century addition of the entrance psalm. As the 
people's oblation and lay communion grew more infrequent 
over the centuries less music was required to "cover" the 
ceremonies, and the psalm verses were cut down by degrees 
until they disappeared altogether, leaving only the antiphon 
to be rendered once by the choir. Two or three of the psalm 
verses were still found occasionally in eleventh century 
Roman choir books. 3 * 5 ’ The psalms for the introit, gradual, 
and offertory and communion chants were chosen according to 
their appropriateness to the setting in the liturgy, the 
season of the church year and, in the case of the gradual, 
as comment on the lessons preceding and following. The 
appropriate texts and chants were gathered together with 
other service elements in the Missal. The above discussion, 
in order to summarize has, of course, simplified the 
regional and temporal variations in the Mass. The practices 


39 Dix, 493. 
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of the later Middle Ages are recorded in the Roman Missal of 
1474. 


Thus far the discussion has addressed only the place of 
the psalms in the worship of the medieval monastic 
community; nothing has been said about the manner in which 
the psalms were presented within the form other than 
occasional references to psalm— chants . The psalms, first 
the hymn-book of the ancient Temple in the Jewish tradition, 
became by the time of the Middle Ages a part cf one of the 
greatest musical traditions of the Christian church, 
Gregorian chant or plainsong. Willi Apel, noted scholar of 
Gregorian chant writes: 

Whereas some former musicians disdained 
Gregorian chant, particularly because it lacked 
harmony, it is now more and more fully recognized 
as an unsurpassed treasure of purely melodic 
music. Its freely flowing rhythm, far from being 
chaotic, shows subtleties of structure and 
organization that are superior to the hackneyed 
rhythmic devises of some harmonized music, with 
its meter, measures, beats, regular phrases, etc. 
The current repertory of Gregorian chant consists 
of nearly 3,000 melodies, all monophonic, 
rhythmically free, and sung partly both chorally 
(by the schola. i.e. choir) and solo (by the 
cantor ) . -£ *° 

Originally, three types of chant existed. In direct 
psalmody the psalm was sung through continuously by the 
cantor or chorus as written. In responsorial ps r.l nodv the 


40 Willi Apel, "Gregorian Chant," Harvard Dictionary 
of Music, ed. Willi Apel (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press/ 
Belknap Press, 1969), 355. 
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cantor and choir alternated. In antiphonal psalmody two 
choirs alternated. Chants are also classified according to 
melodic style as syllabic, neumatic, or melismatic depending 
on whether they have one, several, or many notes per 
syllable and according to structure as through-composed, 
strophic, or repetitive depending on whether they are sung 
straight through, in hymnic verses, or with repetitions. 
Certain parts of the Mass and Offices are set to particular 
types, melodic styles, and structures of chants. The psalms 
of the Office, for example, are sung to psalm tones which 
are direct, syllabic, and strophic. The gradual of the Mass 
is melismatic and repetitive.'* 1 Within the medieval 
monastic community the monks themselves would form the choir 
or choirs and would sing most or all of the Offices and the 
Mass. 

The psalm tones of Gregorian chant eventually became 
the basis for the development of harmonized or Anglican 
chant. Beginning in the late sixteenth century the psalms 
of Cranmer's Prayer Books (1549 and 155S) were sung to 
Anglican chant in English cathedrals, collegiate churches, 
chapels, and many parish churches. 42 


41 Apel, 355—6. 

42 Alec Wyton, ed.. The Anglican Chant Psalter (New 

York: Church Hymnal Corporation, 19B7), viii. 
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The Psalms in the Worship of Twentieth—Century 
American Methodism 


40 


. Methodist worship has long had a strong focus 

upon Holy Scripture, spawned by an eighteenth- 
century evangelical tradition. Like the early 
church, it used the psalms largely as a hymn book. 
Methodism as a singing church affirms the use in 
worship of the hymns of Holy Scripture—the psalms 
and psalm paraphrases—which are part of its 
prayers, hymns, litanies, calls to worship, 
benedictions, responsive scriptures, and anthems. 
Methodist; recite, pray, and sing the psalms in 
praise of God and in quest of a deeper life of 
devotion and service to Christ.^ 

This statement summarizes the place of the Psalms in 
Methodist worship not just in the twentieth century but back 
to the founding days of John and Charles Uesley. The Psalms 
have formed an important part of the Methodist worship 
tradition, but because we are a post—Reformation church 
psalm usage has differed substantially from that in the 
early and medieval churches. This can be seen through an 
examination of three representative hymnals published by 
predecessor denominations of The United Methodist Church and 
the draft of the new United Methodist Hymnal to be published 
in the fall of 1989. 

The Methodist Hymnal (1905), also called the Pan- 
Methodist Hymnal, was produced jointly by the Northern and 
Southern branches of the denomination, the Methodist 


43 Report of the Hymnal Revision Committee to the 19BB 
General Conference of The United Methodist Church 
(Nashville: United Methodist Publishing House, 19BB), SB. 
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Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 

It represented a "growing together" of the two factions 
which had split in 1844 over the issue of slavery. In the 
Order of Public Worship the Lesson from the Old Testament 
carried the instructions "which, if from the Psalms, may be 
read responsively." The Gloria Patri followed. It may be 
assumed that on some occasions the anthem was based on a 
psalm. Provision for the reading of psalms was made by the 
inclusion of The Psalter at the back of the book. A morning 
and evening psalm were provided for each of fifty—three 
Sundays, plus additional readings, not all psalms, for 
special days. All are printed in light and bold type 
indicating alternating parts to be spoken by the minister 
and the people, respectively. Within the section Chants and 
Occasional Pieces are several chant settings for each of 
three psalms: Venete, Exultemus Domino (Psalm 95), Jubilate 
Deo (Psalm 100), and Deus Misereator (Psalm 67). The words 
are in English and the titles in the old Latin. The largest 
presence of psalms is, of course, in the hymns themselves. 
The Scriptural Index lists three—and-one—half columns of 
psalm references in fine print. Most of these would hardly 
be recognizable to the psalmist; they are paraphrases or 
take only a verse or two from a psalm. Also of note is the 
use of at least two hymn tunes whose source is one of the 
Reformation Psalters, i.e. "Dundee" from the Scottish 
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Psalter of 1615 and "Old Hundred" from the Genevan Psalter 
of 1551. 

The Methodist Hymnal (1935) was a joint effort of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, and the Methodist Protestant Church. Carlton Young 
says of it: 

If anyone has ever doubted the earnestness of 
the committee*5 desire to produce a representative 
hymnal, he Cor shell need only think upon the fact 
that the entire revision was accomplished at a 
time when the three branches of the church were 
still separate and the country was in the throes 
of economic disaster.... When one is fully aware 
of their tasks and their accomplishments, it 
should be apparent that the 1935 hymnal is much 
better in every detail than might have been 
expected.'*'* 

The psalms occupied a place in the 1935 hymnal similar to 
that in the 1905 edition. In three of the four Orders of 
Worship provision was made for a responsive reading, to be 
followed by the Gloria Patri. The section of Responsive 
Readings in the back of the hymnal contained two readings 
for each of fifty—three Sundays plus additional readings for 
special days. Appropriately, this was not called a Psalter; 
study of the list of biblical sources which follows shows 
that the readings came from many other books of the Bible as 
well as the Psalms. Again, the section of Ancient Hymns and 
Canticles included several selections from the Psalms: 


44 Carlton Young, "American Methodist Hymnbooks," 
Companion to the Hymnal- ed. Emory Stevens Bucke (Nashville: 
Abingdon, 1970), 59. 
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Venete (Psalm 95), Jubilate deo (Psalm 100), Bonum Est 
(Psalm 9E), and De Profundis (Psalm 130). Again, the words 
of many hymns had psalmic sources, and similar selections 
from sixteenth and seventeenth century Reformation Psalters 
are found among the tunes. Of particular interest was a 
fourth Order of Worship adapted from the Sunday Service of 
John Wesley in which are included, besides the Psalter and 
Gloria Patri the Venite and Jubilate Deo. 

The Methodist Hymnal or The Hymnal of 1964 was, as 
Young notes, "the first to be authorized by a united 
Methodism since 1821. ■'*»« its publication also preceded by 
only four years the union of The Methodist Church and the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church in 1968. The 1964 hymnal 
is the edition in use in most United Methodist Churches 
today. The Order of Worship which faces the first hymn 
specifies the use of a psalm in only one place, the Psalter 
or Act of Praise. The Psalter in the back of the hymnal 
provides the necessary psalms, arranged in light and bold 
print for reading responsively between the minister and 
people. The psalms are arranged numerically; fifty—two are 
included. The four canticles from the Psalms present in the 
1934 edition are included here, arranged for either speaking 
or singing. Additional liturgical resources suggest psalm 
verses for use at several places during the service: Ps. 

45 Carlton Young, 49. 
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24:7 as a Call to Worship for Advent; Ps. 96:1, 13 as a Call 
to Worship for Kingdomtide; and Ps. 50:14 as an Offertory 
Prayer. The Service Music section also includes musical 
settings of Ps. 67:1, 100:4, 122:1, and 34:2. Finally, a 
one-year Lectionary for Public Warship gives Scripture 
Lessons—Old Testament, Epistle, and Gospel—and Acts of 
Praise—a choice between the Psalter and a Canticle or other 
Act of Praise—for each Sunday and special day of the church 
year. Many of the hymns themselves have words drawn from 
psalm verses, as in earlier hymnals. Of particular note is 
the identification of many of the hymn tunes as coming from 
one of the metrical psalters of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries. Five hymns, for example, use 
tunes from the Scottish Psalter (1615), twelve from the 
Genevan Psalter (1551), five from the Psalmodia Sacra 
(1715), and four from the Psalmodia Evangelica (1789). 

The Report of the Hvmnal Revision Committee to the 1988 
General Conference shows extensive changes in the place of 
psalms in United Methodist worship. As in previous editions 
the Orders of Worship suggest an Act of Praise, a psalm or 
other scripture song, followed by the Gloria. The Service 
of Word and Table, however, suggests a psalm sung or spoken 
after the scripture lesson. Here we see a return to the 
traditional order of scriptures in the synaxis with the 
gradual psalm following the first lesson. To enable this 
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mare important place in the liturgy a much more extensive 
liturgical Psalter based on the Psalm readings listed in the 
three—year cycle of the Common Lectionary is included in the 
hymnal. 


The Psalm Text Committee has developed a 
United Methodist Liturgical Psalter of 114 Psalms 
or portions thereof for use throughout the 
Christian year and with the lectionary, texts 
which are faithful to the Hebrew text and to the 
psalms as poetry. This is a responsorial psalter 
which allows for a broad spectrum of participation 
by clergy, liturgists, laity, musicians, choir, 
and congregations, with at least one response (a 
refrain to be spoken or sung) for each psalm 
appropriate to the liturgical usage of the psalms, 
whether general or specific. It is an inclusive 
psalter based on sound Hebraic and English 
linguistic principles which sustain the integrity 
of the biblical text. 

Musical settings, among them many familiar 
hymn fragments, have been provided for the psalm 
responses, which may be said or sung. The psalms, 
canticles, and responses will also be ’‘pointed" in 
the new hymnal for the convenience of 
congregations who wish to chant the psalms.* 6 

At the beginning of the Psalter is an introduction to 

chanting along with five psalm tones. The Report was 

accepted enthusiastically by the General Conference for 

adoption with only a few changes. Unfortunately, one of the 

changes was the undoing of the committee’s work to make the 

language used for God non—gendei—specific in about thirty or 

one—fourth of the psalms included. The completed indices 

were not a part of the Report, but it can be expected that 

true to Methodist tradition, many hymns will be based on 


46 Report , 29—30. 
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psalm verses or tunes. 

As these brief descriptions demonstrate the Methodist 
tradition of the use of the psalms in worship is strong in 
each collection in ways representative of their era and 
situation. Throughout the years Methodists have spoken 
psalms in responsive readings and psalm verses in elements 
of the Order of Worship, i.e. calls to warship and offertory 
sentences. Methodists have followed the ancient Christian 
tradition of ending the psalms with the Gloria as a 
Christological, trinitarian statement. The words of psalms 
have been sung in service music and on occasion in anthems. 
Much of the hymnody claimed by Methodists has its roots in 
the psalms: in a verse or two expanded, and entire psalm 
paraphrased, as an old psalm tune reused. 

The new hymnal to be published in 1989 brings the 
gradual movement toward more use of the Psalms over the last 
eighty years forward. The new Liturgical Psalter steps back 
into our history to claim the traditions of psalmody which 
tie us to the early church and its ancestor the synagogue. 

At the same time it speaks—or sings—of the present and 
future as it uses translations and settings accessible to 
today's church people. The Liturgical Psalter also binds us 
to other expressions of the Christian faith throughout the 
ecumenical community. Today's interest in the Psalms in 
worship comes as part of the liturgical renewal mave.-ent of 
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denominations which followed the Second Vatican Council. 
Again, the Psalms will be sung as they have been by the 
people of Sod for well over 2,500 years. 
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CHAPTER 3 

Using the Psalms in the Church Today 

Today in a contemporary Episcopal monastic community 
psalms are chanted using the ancient psalm tones of" 
Gregorian chant as part of the round of daily offices. 

Today in a Southern Baptist church a psalm is read aloud by 
the preacher as the text for the sermon. Today in a Roman 
Catholic parish a priest chants the verses of the appointed 
psalm for the day and the congregation responds by singing 
an antiphon, both using texts and music from The 
Grai1/Gelineau Psalter . Today in a United Methodist Church 
the people turn to the responsive readings in the back of 
their hymnals and the worship leader and congregation 
alternate in reading the verses of a psalm. Today at a 
youth rally at Taize in France, young people are led in 
singing a rich ostinato to which other parts are added and 
over all of which the words of a psalm are chanted. 

Within the contemporary manifestations of the Church, a 
great variety and diversity of manners of worship and use of 
the psalms exist. From the simple reading of a psalm to the 
singing of a complex choral setting by a cathedral choir, 
the words of the psalmists are translated into today's world 
in ways which reflect the rich history and tradition of the 
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psalms in the context of worship and strive to interpret 
their meaning in forms which speak to the faith and musical 
experience of leader and listener alike. In this chapter 
the use of the psalms in worship is examined, both as 
Scripture and as component parts of the liturgy. Reference 
is made in the discussion to specific resources and psalm 
settings. fin appendix of these follows the main body of the 
project. Unless otherwise stated, psalm verses are from the 
Revised Standard Version, adapted as necessary to use 
inclusive language for persons and Sod. 

First to be considered are the psalms as Scripture. 

Since the time of the early church it has been customary to 
include a psalm reading with the lessons read in the Mass or 
other service of worship. The Sradual psalm was recited 
between the Old Testament and Epistle lessons when there 
were three lessons or between Old and New Testament lessons 
when there were two. Following this traditional use of the 
Psalms, the Consultation on Common Texts has designated a 
psalm reading to accompany the other three lessons in the 
three-year cycle of the Common Lectionary. Work on this 
guide to Scriptures for each Sunday of the church year was 
begun by the Roman Catholic Church following Vatican II, but 
interest from other traditions has been such that its 
development has become an ecumenical effort and its schedule 
of readings has been adopted by a wide-ranging number of 
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denominations, both liturgical and non—liturgical. 

One hundred eleven of the one hundred fifty psalms are 
assigned to one or more of the Sundays and special days of 
years A, B, and C. (Those not used in the Common Lectionary 
are Psalms 6, 7, 11, IS, 18, 38, 39, 49, 54-56, 58-61, 64, 
73-75, 79, 83, 86-88, 108-110, ISO, 1S3, 1S9, 131, 134, 136, 
140—4S, 144, and 148.) The psalms examined in detail in 
chapter 4, for example, are the psalms designated in the 
Common Lectionary for Lent of Year C. Psalms have been 
assigned to particular days on the basis of several factors. 
Most common are the psalms Mhich, in the tradition of the 
Gradual psalms and the use of psalms in the synagogue, 
provide a comment, or midrash, on the Old Testament lesson. 
On the second Sunday of Lent of year C, for example, the two 
themes of Psalm 127, the building of a house and the 
importance of children, parallel two aspects of the covenant 
God made with Abraham, his “house" or family and his 
descendants, in Gen. 15:1-12, 17-18. Other psalms have been 
chosen because of their relationship to one of the other 
lessons. Psalm 91 has traditionally been associated with 
the first Sunday of Lent because a verse is quoted by the 
devil as an argument for one of the temptations presented to 
Jesus during his forty days in the wilderness (Matt. 4:6; 
Luke 4:10—11). Still other psalms have been selected 
because of a thematic appropriateness in the context of the 
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other lessons or the particular day of the church year. The 
use of Ps. 51:1—12 on Ash Wednesday demonstrates both 
thematic and seasonal connection. Finally, there are a few 
psalms chosen which have no identifiable link with any 
season, theme, or other lessons. The use of the psalms from 
the Common Lectionary and their placement in the service in 
conjunction with the reading of the lessons will be assumed 
in the following consideration of the psalms as Scripture in 
• Airship . 

The simplest manner of inclusion of the psalms as 
Scripture is reading. For a congregation that has not made 
psalms a regular part of its worship, direct recitation of a 
psalm along with the other Scripture lesson or lessons is a 
good initial step. If all of the lessons from the 
lectionary are used in the service, an appropriate order 
would be: 

Did Testament lesson 
Psalm 

Epistle lesson 
Hymn or Alleluia 
Gospel lesson 

If only two lessons are read, the Old Testament and Gospel, 
for example, the psalm is best placed between them. As with 
the reading of all Scripture, whether by worship leader or 
congregation, care should be taken to read in a clear and 
expressive voice so that the words of the psalmist are heard 
and understood. 
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The next step in introducing the use of the psalms in 
worship would be to use responsive or antiphonal recitation 
where the worship leader and the congregation or the 
congregation divided into two parts alternate reading -from 
verse to verse. Antiphonal recitation oT the psalms has a 
long history oT use in the church. In the modern church it 
is the standard -form in many Episcopal congregations. In 
the United Methodist Church responsive recitation is most 
commonly used. Psalm 98 arranged for antiphonal reading 
appears in the Book of Common Prayer as follows: 

1 Sing to the Lord a new song,* 

for he has done marvelous things. 

2 With his right hand and his holy arm* 

has he won for himself the victory. 

3 The Lord has made known his victory;* 

his righteousness has he openly shown 
in the sight of the nations. 

4 He remembers his mercy and faithfulness to 

the house of Israel,* 

and all the ends of the earth have seen 
the victory of our God. 

5 Shout with joy to the Lord, all you lands;* 

lift up your voice, rejoice, and sing. 

h Sing to the Lord with the harp,* 

with the harp and the voice of song. 

7 With trumpets and the sound of the horn* 

shout with joy before the King, the 
Lord . 

8 Let the sea make a noise and all that is 

in it,* 

the lands and those who dwell therein. 
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9 Let the rivers clap their hands,* 

and let the hills ring out with joy 
before the Lord, 

when he comes to judge the earth. 

10 In righteousness shall he judge the world* 

and the peoples with equity. 1 

To read this antiphonally two groups, choir and congregation 
or the two sides of the congregation, would alternate in 
reading the verses. To read responsively the liturgist 
would alternate with the congregation. The asterisk divides 
each verse into two parts. In reading a distinct pause 
should be made at the asterisk. E 

A congregation comfortable with this sort of antiphonal 
or responsive reading would be ready to move on to the next 
step, the addition of a spoken antiphon or response. A key 
verse from the psalm, or possibly from another psalm or 
scripture, is read at designated places before, during, and 
after the psalm. Ordinarily, the words to the antiphon or 
response are printed only at the beginning of the psalm and 
the word "antiphon" or "response" or a symbol for it is 
printed at the appropriate places in the text. Psalm 98 
arranged for antiphonal or responsive reading with an 
antiphon would appear as follows: 

Response: Sing a new song to the Lord, 

who restores the ends of the earth. 

1 The Hook of Common Prayer (New York: Church 
Hymnal Corp., 1979), 7E7—8. 

S Book of Common Prayer . 583. 
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R 

1 O sing to the Lord a new song, 

for the Lord has done marvelous things! 

2 The Lord has declared victory, 

and has revealed vindication in the 
sight of the nations. 

3 The Lord has remembered steadfast love and 

faithfulness 
to the house of Israel. 


All the ends of the earth have seen the 
victory of our God. R 

4 Make a joyful noise to the Lord, all the 
earth; 

break forth into joyous song and 
sing praises! 


5 Sing praises to the Lord with the lyre, 

with the lyre and the sounds of melody! 


6 


7 


With trumpets and the sound of the horn 

make a joyful noise before the ruler, 
the Lord! R 

Let the sea roar, and all that fills it, 
the world and those who dwell in it! 


8 Let the floods clap their hands; 

let the hills sing for you together 
before the Lord, 
who comes to judge the earth. 

The Lord will judge the world with 
righteousness, 

and the peoples with equity. R a 


When using the psalms in worship the goal should be to 


sing them. J. Robert Carroll, editor of The Grail/Gelineau 
Psalter comments: 


The poetry of the psalms was intended for music 
.... The mere reading of the psalms, therefore, 

3 Report . 1012. 
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which became a feature of the private daily 
recitation of the office when the socio-communal 
role of the clergy changed, and which is a 
peculiar aspect of recent monastic and parochial 
practices, should be viewed much as we might view 
the private reading of the lyrics of Broadway show 
tunes or the words of folk ballads or anthems. 
Without music, an important aspect of the text is 
missing 

Thus, once the concept of an antiphon or response is 
understood the movement from speaking to singing a psalm 
verse is easily accomplished. Initially, an antiphon based 
on a phrase from a familiar hymn tune may be used. For 
example, a musical antiphon for Psalm 90 may be taken from 
the Isaac Watts hymn, ”0 God, Our Help in Ages Past" and the 


tune St. Anne: 3 


Figure 2. 


E.S. 

From St. Anne 



O God. our help in a - ges • past, be our e - ter - nal home. 


(c) Copyright 1981 by The Upper Room. Used by permission. 
An antiphon for Psalm 130 may be taken from Martin Luther's 
great hymn based on the psalm, “Out of Depths I Cry to You 
( Aus Tiefer Not ) " :*» 

4 J. Robert Carroll, ed.. The Grai1/Gelineau 
Psalter (Chicago: G.I.A. Publications, 1972), iv. 

5 "Singing Our Prayers," A1ive Nowl . July/ 

Aug. 1981: 48. 

6 "Singing Our Prayers," 34. 
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i:.s. 

From A us Ticjcr Xui 



Out of the depths 1 cry to you. O- my God. 


(c) Copyright 1931 by The Upper Room. Used by permission. 

A feature of The United Methodist Hymnal (1989), to be 
published in October 1989, is a Liturgical Psalter in which 
most of the psalms used in the Common Lectionary are 
presented in a form which is arranged for antiphonal or 
responsive reading with an antiphon arranged for singing, if 
desired. The antiphon or response for Psalm 98 as presented 
above is set to music for singing by the congregation or 
choir i' 3 ’ 

Figure 4 

Psalm 98 


Ps. 98:la,3c 

Response l (Easter, Epiphany, Christmas & General) Carlton R. Young 



(c) Copyright 1989 by The United Methodist Publishing House. 
Used by permission. 


7 Report . 1018. 
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Once the "music barrier" has been broken in relation to 

the use of the psalms in worship, a wide variety of options 

for singing the psalms becomes available. Most easily 

accessible to the average congregation is the rich treasure 

of metrical psalmody which has come to us from church in the 

years since the Reformation. A metrical psalm is a psalm 

arranged in a regular meter in the vernaculai-here, of 

course, English—and set to a tune of the same regular 

meter. Many of the great hymns of the church which have 

remained in the hymn repetoire since the Reformation are 

metrical psalms. The whole of Martin Luther's "Out of the 

Depths ( Aus Tiefer Not )" mentioned above is a metrical 

paraphrase of Psalm 130, and his "A Mighty Fortress is Our 

God ( Ein‘ Feste Buro )" paraphrases on Psalm 146. The hymn 

"Praise the Lord Who Reigns Above" by Charles Wesley is a 

metrical paraphrase of Psalm 150. The work of eighteenth- 

century hymn writer Isaac Watts abounds with metrical 

psalms. The following list gives but a few examples: 

Psalm 84 "Great God, Attend While Zion Sings" 

Psalm 90 "O God, Qur Help in Ages Past" 

Psalm 95 "Come Sound His Praise Abroad" 

Psalm 96 "Let All on Earth Their Voices Raise" 

Psalm 146 "I'll Praise My Maker While I've Breath" 

Psalm 148 "The Lord Jehovah Reigns" 

A study of any modern church hymnal will reveal a number of 

hymns which are in fact metrical psalms. Care must be 

taken, however, when using these in a scriptural context. 
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Many hymn writers, especially of the nineteenth—century 
evangelical revival, have adapted and "Christianized" the 
psalms to such a degree that their original words and 
meaning are hardly recognizable. 

In recent years, new metrical settings of the psalms 
which make a great effort to be scripturally accurate as 
well as rhythmic and musical have been written. The little 
book Singing Psalms of Joy and Praise by Fred R. Anderson 
contains fifty-four psalms or psalm portions metered and 
paraphrased and with suggestions of familiar hymn tunes for 
use in the Presbyterian Church <U.S.A.) and Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. Anderson's paraphrase of Psalm 98 is 
to be sung to the tune "Austrian Hymn" or “In Babilone": 

Sing a new song to our Savior 

For the marvels God has done. 

Lord, your hand has brought us triumph 
And revealed your victory won. 

Steadfast love and constant caring 
To your people you have shown. 

All the earth has seen your glory 

and your goodness to your own. 

Make a joyful noise, all people. 

Earth break forth in joyful song. 

Organ, trumpet, bells, and cymbals. 

Come and join the singing throng. 

For our God is your own maker. 

Saving all who turn in need. 

Lift your hearts to sing new praises. 

For our God is King indeed. 

Let the sea and all that fills it 

Roar with praise like crashing waves. 

Let the waters shout in cascade 
For the Savior of our days. 

Hills break forth to sing with laughter 
At the coming of our King. 
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Right and holy are the judgments 

Which our sovereign God shall bring.® 

(c) Copyright 19B6 by Fred Anderson. Reprinted and used by 
permission of Westminster/John Knox Press. 

The Episcopal Church has recently published A New Metrical 
Psalter by Christopher L. Webber with all of - the psalms in 
metrical paraphrase and with hymn tunes suggested. Psalm 98 
appears in the -following -form with the suggestion that it be 
sung to either of" the tunes "Land of Rest" or "Azmon" for 
the Easter Vigil: 

1. Sing to the Lord new songs, proclaim 

The marvels he has done 
With his right hand and holy arm. 

The triumph he has won. 

2. He has made known his righteousness 

For all the world to see; 

Israel has known his faithfulness. 

The earth his victory. 

3. All nations, shout with joy to God, 

Lift up your voice and sing; 

Sing to the Lord now with the harp. 

Let harp and voices ring. 

4. With trumpets and the sound of horns 

Rejoice before the Lord; 

From all who dwell on land and sea 
Let praises be outpoured. 

5. Let hills ring out with joy to God, 

Let rivers clap their hands; 

In righteousness shall all be judged. 

In equity all lands.** 

<c) Copyright 1986 Church Pension Fund. Used by permission. 


8 Fred R. Anderson, ainoing Psalms of Joy and 
Praise (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1986), 53. 

9 Christopher L. Webber, A New Metrical Psalter , 
(New York: Church Hymnal Corporation, 1986), 160. 
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Any one of these metrical psalms could easily be used in 
worship as a setting for the psalm of the day. 

Closely related to the metrical psalms, but written for 
choir rather than congregation are the psalm anthems. The 
examination of the catalog of any church music publisher 
will yield scores of examples of choral music which uses 
psalm texts. Some of these are, of course, choral 
arrangements of metrical psalms. Some are settings of 
canticles used at special times in the church year and 
services: "O Come, Let Us Sing ( Venite. exultemus )" from 

Ps. 951:1-7; 96:9, 13; "It Is a Good Thing to Give Thanks 

C Bonum est confiteri ) from Ps. 92:1—4; "O Be Joyful in the 
Lord ( Jubilate Deo )" from Ps. 100; and M Out of the Deep (De 
Profundis )“ from Ps. 130. Many, however, are written as 
standard anthems with words paraphrased from one of the 
psalms. The popular anthem “Cantate Domine" by Hans Hassler 
is based on the text of Ps. 98. The inclusion of a psalm 
anthem in the service with the lessons appointed for the day 
would be most appropriate. 

Another musical option for singing of the psalms in 
worship is chanting. Although chanting has a venerable 
history in relation to the psalms which goes back to the 
ancient Jerusalem Temple, it is remote from the experience 
of many contemporary churchgoers. In the Lutheran and 
Episcopal traditions chanting is familiar even if not widely 
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used with the Psalms. In most United Methodist churches 
chanting is familiar only in a historic sense, if at all, 
known from concert performance or music history classes 
rather than first-hand experience. Nevertheless, to use 
chanting as a way of singing and reciting the psalms is to 
experience them in a way which most closely approximates 
their ancient cultic use and which offers one emtrance to a 
new dimension of the spiritual life. “A psalm chant ... is 
a short, simple flexible piece of music for the singing of 
unmetrical poetry, especially the psalms and canticles, in 
such a manner that the free, irregular rhythm of the words 
can be preserved in the singing ." 10 

The most ancient of the chant forms is Gregorian chant, 
or plainsong. The words of the psalm are chanted to one of 
eight psalm tones. Plainsong notation differs from modern 
standard musical notation. A foui—line staff, movable clef, 
and neumes pre—date the five—line staff, fixed C and G 
clefs, and notes. The Episcopal Church has, however, 
recently published The Plainsong Psalter in which each of 
the 150 psalms set to an appropriate psalm tone is given in 
modern notation. Psalm 9B and antiphons appear as 
follows: 11 

10 Roy Brown, The Oxford American Psalter 
(New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1949), x. 

11 James Litton, ed.. The Plainsong Psalter (New 

York: Church Hymnal Corp., 1988), 182—3. 
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Figure 5. 


Psalm 98 Cantate Domino Tone VIII.2 



1 Sing to the LORO a new song, * 

for he has done / marvelous things. 

2 With his nght hand and his holy arm * 

has he won for him/self the victory. 

3 The LORD has made known his victory; * 

his righteousness has he openly shown in the sight/of the nations. 

/ 

4 He remembers his mercy and faithfulness to the house of Israel, * 

and all the ends of the earth have seen the victo/ry of our God. 

5 Shout with joy to the LORD all you lands; * 

lift up your/voice, rejoice, and sing. 

6 Sing to the LORD with the harp, * 

with the harp / and the voice of song. 

7 With trumpets and the sound of the horn * 

shout with joy be/fore the King, the LORD. 

8 Let the sea make a noise and all that is in it, * 

the lands and / those who dwell therein. 

9 Let the rivers clap their hands, * 

and let the hills ring out with joy before the LORD, 
when he / comes to judge the earth. 

10 In righteousness shall he judge the world * 
and the peo/ples with equity. [AnL] 
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The LORD re - mem - bers his mer - cy and faith - fill • ness to the house 



of Is - ra - el. 


In Easter Season 


All the ends of the earth have seen the vie - to - ry of our God, 



hal - le • lu - jah. 
On other Sundays and Weekdays 



Shout with joy be - fore the King, the LORD. 


<c> Copyright 1988 by Church Pension Fund. Used by 
permission. 
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Besides the ancient Gregorian chant two forms of 
chanting have found wide use in the church today, the 
Gelineau psalmody sanctioned for use in the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Anglican chant common in Episcopal churches. 
Both are built on the foundation of Gregorian chant and 
plainsong. 

The Gelineau method of chanting grew out of the 
versification of the Psalter developed by the Rev. Joseph 
Gelineau, S.J., for the 1955 edition of the French Bible de 
Jerusalem . The underlying principle is that of a fixed 
number of stresses in each line of text with a free number 
of syllables. The success of the French efforts led to the 
preparation of an English edition, under the direction and 
initiative of The Grail, which appeared in 1963. ie The 
psalms are now available in a new inclusive language version 
based on the Grail translation. The musical settings and 
antiphons are available in a variety of editions. The psalm 
verses themselves are arranged for chanting by a cantor or 
choir, either in unison or in harmony. The responses are 
arranged in a set of melodic responsorial antiphons for 
singing by the congregation, some with a melody only, some 
harmonized. The Grai1/Gelineau setting of Psalm 98 follows: 


IE Carroll, Grai1/Gelineau Psalter , iv. 
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Antiphon (to be sung at the end of each verse): 13 
Figure 6: 



(c) Copyright 1973 by Ladies of the Grail (England), 
by permission of G.I.A. Publications, Inc., Chicago, 
Illinois, exclusive agent. All rights reserved. 


Used 


13 The Sunday Antiohonarv (Chicago: G.I.A. 
Publications, 1975), 103. 


14 Carroll, Grai1/Gelineau Psalter . 139. 
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Anglican chant is a harmonic chant which has grown out 
of modern musical patterns. Promoted by the late Roy Brown 
at General Theological Seminary in New York after his study 
at the Royal School of Church Music, Anglican chant has been 
widely used in Episcopal parishes in the United States. 
Brown's introduction to Anglican chant, The Oxford American 
Psalter, has recently been replaced by The Anolican Chant 
Psalter . Each psalm as it appears in the Book of Common 
Prayer is pointed, and two chants are provided, one for 
congregational singing and a more difficult one for use by a 
trained choir. Extensive instructions on the system of 
notation and on chanting preface the actual psalms. Psalm 
98 fol lows: xts 
Figure 8. 


223 George A. Macfarren 




15 Alec Wyton, ed. The Anglican Chant Psalter . (New 
York: Church Hymnal Corporation), 213-4. 
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1 Sing to the LORD a 1 new 1 song, * 

for'he has done 1 marvelous 1 things. 

2 With his right hand and his 1 holy 1 arm * 

has he'won for him'self the'victory. 

3 The LORD has made'known his' victory; * _ 

his righteousness has he openly' shown in the' sight of the' nations. 

4 He remembers his mercy and faithfulness to th e'ho use of'Israel, * 

and all the ends of the earth have seen the'victory'of our'God. 

5 Shout with joy to the LORD'all you'lands;* 

lift up your'voice, re'joice, and'sing. 

6 Sing to the' LORD with the' harp, * 

with the'harp and the‘voice of'song. 

7 With trumpets and the' sound of the' horn * 

shout with joy be'fore the'King, the'LORD. 

8 Let the sea make a noise and' all that is' in it, * 

the lands and'those who‘dwell there'in. 

9 Let the rivers' clap their 1 hands, * 

and let the hills ring out with joy before the LORD, 
when he'comes to'judge the'earth. 

10 In righteousness shall he 'judge the' world * 

— 'and the'peoples with'equity. 

<c) Copyright Church Pension Fund. Used by permission. 

Finally, mention should be made of what may be called, 
generally, "psalm songs," musical settings of the psalms 
written for solo or congregational singing which do not Tit 
within the rhythmic or Tormal parameters oT the metrical 
psalms, psalm anthems, or chants. The works of Marty 
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Haugen, for example. Psalms for the Church Year , volumes 1 
and 2, are collections of psalm songs of a folk genre. Also 
of interest are the psalm settings found in the music from 
the Taize community in France written by Jacques Berthier. 
Here the congregation provides a bass ostinato and other 
repetitive parts over which the psalm is chanted. The 
examination of contemporary hymnals and song books will 
yield additional examples of psalm songs. 

Along with the reading or singing of psalms as 
Scripture in worship are varieties of other uses for psalms 
or psalm verses. Many of these, have in fact found their 
way into traditions of use which are not immediately 
identified as having come from the Psalter. The constituent 
parts of a worship liturgy can and do use material from the 
psalms. Outlined below is the basic pattern for Sunday 
morning warship in the United Methodist Church. 

An Order of Sunday Worship 
Entrance 

Gathering 

Greeting and Hymn 

Opening Prayers and Praise 

Proclamation and Response 

Prayer for Illumination 

Scripture 

Sermon 

Response to the Word 
Concerns and Prayers 
Confession, Pardon, and Peace 
Offering 
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Great Thanksgiving 
Lord’s Prayer 
Communion 

Sending Forth 

Hymn or Song 
Dismissal with Blessing 
Going Forth 16 

The Gathering is often a time for persons to sit or 
kneel quietly in prayer and meditation during the prelude 
played by the organist or other instrumentalist. There are 
two possibilities for use of the psalms here, even if not 
one word is spoken. First, here and at other times for 
organ voluntaries, specifically the offertory and the 
postlude, there is the opportunity to use organ works whose 
inspiration is a psalm or psalm tune. In the Psalters of 
the Reformation and later years, certain tunes were 
associated with certain psalms. A well-known example of 
this is the tune "Did Hundredth," frequently used today with 
the words of the Doxology: "Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow...." The tune is attributed to Louis 
Bourgeois <c. 1510—1561) and was used in the Genevan Psalter 
(1551) to accompany a metrical setting of Psalm 100. Old 
Hundredth "is the only tune which has been preserved intact 
throughout the entire history of metrical psalmody and 
modern hymnody, and as such deservedly ranks at the head of 

16 Report. 79-81. 
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all Protestant church music." 1,7 The tune has served as the 
inspiration for many solo organ works which could be used 
most appropriately as service music. Examples include 
"Bless the Lord, 0 my Soul" by Johann Christoph Bach, "Herr 
Gott, Dich loben alle wir" by Johann Pachelbel, "Voluntary 
on the 100th Psalm Tune" by Henry Purcell, and "100th Psalm" 
by Samuel Sebastian Wesley. 10 Similarly, Luther's hymn tune 
"A Mighty Fortress ( Ein* Feste Burg )" was used by many 
composers in organ works: " Ein* feste Burg ist unser Gott " 
by Johann Sebastian Bach, "A mighty fortress is our God" by 
Marcel Dupre, "Fantasie on Ein' feste Buro" by Homer 
Whitford. 1 * 7 An organ piece based on one of these psalm 
tunes could well be chosen for the Sunday in which that same 
psalm, and perhaps even same psalm tune, is used in worship. 
A selected list of organ pieces based on psalm tunes and 
psalm tones is included in the appendix. 

Another aspect of the Gathering where psalm material 
can be used is in the words sometimes printed in church 
bulletins as a guide for prayer and preparation for worship. 
One of the wisdom sayings from Psalm 1E7 might serve as 


17 The Hymnal 1940 Companion (New York: Church 
Pension Fund, 1949), 183. 

18 Hymnal 1940 Companion . 632—3. 

19 Hvmnal 1940 Companion . 675—6. 
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direction for reflection on the second Sunday of Lent G: 

If Yahweh does not build the house, 
in vain do the builders toil; 
if Yahweh does not guard the city, 
in vain do the sentries watch. 

In vain you rise early 
and delay going to bed, 
toiling to make a living, 

since Yahweh provides for the beloved as they 
sleep. ao 

<Ps. 127:1—2) 

Reprinted from Psalms Anew: In Inclusive Language , compiled 
by Nancy Schreck and Maureen Leach. (Winona: Saint Mary's 
Press, 19B6). Used by permission of the publisher. All 
rights reserved. 

Or the whole of Psalm 121 might be a guide on Sunday 17 of 

Ordinary time in year B: 

I lift my eyes to the mountains. 

Where is help to come from? 

My help comes from Yahweh, 
who made heaven and earth. 

Yahweh does not let our footsteps slip* 

Our guard does not sleep* 

The guardian of Israel 
does not slumber or sleep. 

Yahweh guards you, shades you. 

With Yahweh at your right hand 
the sun cannot harm you by day 
nor the moon at night. 

Yahweh guards you from harm, 
protects your lives; 

Yahweh watches over your coming and going, 
now and for always- =1 

(Ps. 121) 

Reprinted from Psalms Anew: In Inclusive Language , compiled 
by Nancy Schreck and Maureen Leach. (Winona: Saint Mary's 
Press, 1986). Used by permission of the publisher. All 
rights reserved. 


20 Nancy Schreck and Maureen Leach, Psalms Anew 
(Winona, Minn.: St. Mary's Press, 1986), 177. 

21 Schreck and Leach, 174. 
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This kind of use, especially drawing upon translations and 
paraphrases different from what the congregation ordinarily 
hears and/or reads, can cause new meaning to come into the 
psalms. 

The Greeting and Hymn also provide opportunity for use 

of the psalms. The metrical psalms discussed above have, of 

course, a long history of use as hymns in worship. There 

has also been extensive use of psalm verses in the greeting 

or call to worship. Many verses lend themselves to this 

beginning time of worship: 

Lift up your heads, 0 gates! 

and be lifted up, 0 ancient doors! 
that the King of glory may come in. 

(Ps. 24:7) 

It is good to give thanks to God, 

to sing praises to your name, □ Most High, 
to declare your steadfast love in the morning, 
and your faithfulness by night. 

<Ps. 92:1-2) 

□ sing to God a new song; 
sing to God all the earth; 

for God comes, for God comes to judge the earth. 
God will judge the world with righteousness, 
and the peoples with God's truth. 

(Ps. 96:1,13) 

The liturgical psalms offer possibilities for use as a 

greeting or call to worship: 

This is the day on which God has acted, 
let us rejoice and be glad in it. 

(Ps. 118:24) 

□ give thanks to God, for God is good, 

for God's steadfast love endures for ever! 

(Ps. 118:29) 
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And the psalms of praise which conclude the Psalter offer 
many possibilities as well: 

Praise God! 

Praise God, O my soul! 

I will praise God as long as I live; 

I will sing praises to my God while I have 
being. 

(Ps. 146:1-2) 


Praise God! 

For it is good to sing praises to our God, 
a song of praise is fitting. 

(Ps. 147:1) 


Praise God! 

Praise God from the heavens. 

Praise God, in the heights! 

Praise God, all angels, 

praise God, all hosts! 

Praise God, sun and moon, 

praise God, all shining stars! 

Praise God, highest heavens, 

and all the waters above the heavens! 

(Ps. 148:1-4) 


If prayers of confession and pardon are used as the 

opening prayer, the psalms provide resources for both. 

Portions of Psalm 51 are especially suitable for use as a 

prayer of confession.: 

Have mercy on me 0 God, 

according to your steadfast love; 
according to your abundant mercy 
blot out my transgressions. 

Wash me thoroughly from my iniquity, 
and cleanse me from my sin! 

For I know my transgressions, 

and my sin is ever before me. 

Against you, you only, have I sinned, 

and done that which is evil in your sight, 
so that you are justified in your sentence 
and blameless in your judgment. 

Create in me a clean heart, 0 God, 

and put a new and right spirit within me. 
Cast me not away from your presence, 

and take not your holy Spirit from me. 
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Restore to me the joy of your salvation, 
and sustain me in a willing spirit. 

(Ps. 51:1-4, 10-11) 

Mords from the psalms may be used as words of pardon or 
forgiveness: 

The sacrifice acceptable to God is a broken 
spirit; 

a broken and contrite heart, □ God, you 
will not despise. 

(Ps. 51:17) 

God is gracious and merciful, 

slow to anger and abounding in steadfast 
love. 

(Ps. 145:B) 

Comment has already been given on the psalms within the 
context of Scripture. The words of the psalms also provide 
much that might be considered as the text for a sermon. 
Several of the psalms can be adapted as litanies of praise, 
e.g. Psalms 146—8, 150. As offertory sentences psalm verses 
are appropriate: 

Blessed are those who consider the poorl 

God delivers them in the day of trouble. 

(Ps. 41:1) 


Offer to God a sacrifice of thanksgiving, 
and pay your vows to the Most High. 

(Ps. 50:14) 


One psalm verse has a long history of association with the 
eucharist: 


□ taste and see that God is good. 

(Ps. 34:8) 

And, finally, psalm verses may be used as the closing 
blessing or benediction: 
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Nay God be gracious to us and bless us 

and make God's face to shine upon us. 
(Ps. 67:1) 


The best resource for these psalms and psalm verses to 
be used in liturgy is the Psalter itself. Denominational 
warship books like the Episcopal Book of Common Prayer and 
the United Methodist Book of Worship suggest and incorporate 
many psalms for use in the service. Another helpful 
resource is the series of books of liturgical resources for 
the three years of the lectionary cycle by Lavon Bayler: 
Fresh Minds of the Spirit . IrJhispers of God , and Refreshing 
Rains of the Living Word . Her call to worship for the third 
Sunday of Lent of year C, for example, is built upon Ps. 
103:1—13, the designated psalm for that Sunday: 

Bless the Lard, 0 my soul; 

and all that is with me, bless God's holy name 1 . 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, 

and forget not all God's benefits. 

As the heavens are high above the earth, 

so great is God's steadfast love to all who fear 
God . 

God satisfies us with good as long as we 
1 ive, 

so our youth is renewed like the eagle's. 

Turn aside and see a great sight; 

attune your ears to the voice of God. 

The place where we are standing is holy 
ground. 
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In awe, we seek the One who heals the 
penitent. =E 

(c) Copyright 1988 by The Pilgrim Press, New York, New York. 
Used by permission. 

More than any other part of the Bible the book of 
Psalms stands as an integral part of the worship of the 
Church. Its cultic origin in the ancient Temple has given 
it a special place in worship through the centuries. 

Whether read or sung as Scripture or incorporated into 
various aspects of the liturgy the Psalms express a unique 
dimension of the relationship between the worshiper and God 
from the worshiper's perspective. 

The actual use of spoken or sung psalms in worship 
takes on deeper meaning if the congregation knows something 
about the words they are speaking or singing. Background 
and experience with the Psalms in educational and devotional 
settings enrich the worshiper's understanding of a psalm and 
its original and contemporary meanings. 

The congregation first beginning to make regular use of 
the psalms in worship would benefit from introducing this 
use with a class on the Psalms. A biblically trained 
teacher may design his or her own curriculum, drawing upon 
the scholarly works mentioned in chapter 1, for an 
introductory Bible study class on the Psalms. A study group 

SS Lavon Bayler, Refreshing Rains of the Living Word 
(New York: Pilgrim, 1988), 50. 
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which examines the lectionary texts in advance of each 
Sunday might add or place greater emphasis on the psalm 
along with the other three lessons. A new or established 
group wishing to gain both exegetical and spiritual 
understanding of the Psalms might use as a guide a book like 
The Unsuspected Power of the Psalms by Thomas R. Hawkins. 

For a focus directed more toward psalms in worship. The 
Psalms in Christian Worship by Massey Shepherd would serve 
as a good resource. The interdenominational mission study 
spiritual growth study book for 1989-90 will be Sing. Shout, 
niao for Joy: The Psalms in Marship . A useful assistant 
for developing psalm—based curriculum for all ages would be 
Praying and Teaching the Psalms by Donald Griggs. 

The educational value of local church in—house 
publications may be used to great advantage, as well, in 
introducing the psalms to warship and other experience. A 
series of newsletter articles prepared by the pastor or 
knowledgeable worship committee members would reach a large 
and diverse audience. 

In addition, the educational potential of the sermon 
should not be underestimated. The preacher in a 
congregation first using the psalms in worship might devote 
an entire sermon to the place of psalms in faith experience, 
offer briefer background on a psalm or psalms as example or 
illustration, or use the psalm designated in the lectionary 
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as the basis for an exegetical sermon. 

Outside of worship a congregation and individuals 
within it might also be encouraged to encounter the psalms 
in new ways. Direction could be given for using an order 
for morning or evening prayer with their heavy reliance on 
the Psalter for personal or small group devotions. The 
Episcopal Book of Common Prayer . the United Methodist Upper 
Room Worship Book, and the Presbyterian Daily Prayer provide 
appropriate orders. Also to be considered are the Five—Meek 
Psalter prepared by the Benedictine Sisters of Erie, the 
suggested sequence of readings in Psalms Anew complied by 
Nancy Schreck and Maureen Leach, and daily lectionaries in 
other worship books. Even reading a psalm a day would lead 
to greater familiarity with the rich heritage of the 
Psalter. 

In the personal devotional life the psalms provide an 
excellent starting point for journaling. Joan Chittister 
has prepared three books as guides to this sort of daily 
spiritual discipline: Psalm Journal . Psalm Journal. Book E . 
and Psalm Journal for Lent . Reflections on the psalms by 
great religious writers also serve well for devotional 
reading. Dietrich Bonhoeffer's Psalms: The Prayer Book of 
the Bible. C. S. Lewis‘ Reflections on the Psalms , and J. 
Barrie Shepherd's Prayino the Psalms are but three examples. 
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The medieval monk chanted the entire Psalter each week. 
Few twentieth—century Christians are likely to aspire to 
such a rigorous goal, but some of" the depth and -familiarity 
that our ancestors in the faith had with the psalms can be 
reclaimed with great benefit to the individual Christian and 
the community of the Church. 
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CHAPTER 4 

The Psalms for Lent of Year C 

The community of believers—be they of Christian, 
Jewish, or Islamic tradition—which turns to the Psalms in a 
service of worship stands in a long line of inheritance 
which, in all probability, goes back three millennia to the 
time of Solomon's Temple. The "song—book" oT the Hebrew 
Bible contains psalms which were prayed in supplication to 
Yahweh -for victory in battle over an ancient enemy in time 
of war. It contains psalms which were sung in thanksgiving 
for victory and peace. The Psalter includes songs of lament 
over personal failings and misfortunes and songs of personal 
thanksgiving for deliverance and forgiveness. The words of 
the Psalms have formed such an intense aspect of the 
experience of faith that they have been quoted, paraphrased, 
and alluded to in the sacred writings and songs of scores of 
generations of believers in the church, synagogue, and 
mosque. 

Out of these generations of understanding and 
tradition, seven psalms have been selected by the 
Consultation on Common Texts not just as being appropriate 
but as belonging to the season of Lent for year C of the 
Common Lectionary. Mhat they say about the relationship 
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between the individual or corporate believer and God and haw 
those words have been known by earlier communities of faith 
serve as a guide for today's church through Lent, the season 
when the character of this relationship is most closely 
scrutinized. 

In the following pages the psalms for Lent of year C 
are examined briefly from an exegetical perspective. 

Special attention is given to the use of each psalm in the 
believing communities discussed in chapter S of this 
project. A setting of the psalm for use in worship is then 
suggested. The selection of the psalm settings will take 
into consideration several factors: 

1. The translation or paraphrase must be faithful to 
the original meaning of the psalmist. 

S. A variety of types of settings are used, for 

example, chant, antiphon, metrical paraphrase, 
responsive reading. 

3. The musical difficulty is geared to the 
abilities of a "typical" United Methodist 
congregation. 

4. An effort is made to use inclusive language 
for God and persons. 

To introduce the psalms, two general issues, the 
compilation of the Psalter and the numbering of psalms and 
verses require discussion. 
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The book oT Psalms as we have it today has existed -for 
over two thousand years. The individual psalms had been 
collected in their present form by 190 B.C.E. Kraus states 
as evidence Tor this date that the Psalms of Solomon (63—30 
B.C.E.) presuppose the completion oT the Psalter, that Ps. 
79s2—3 is quoted in 1 Macc. 7:17 (about 100 B.C.E.), and 
that the Prologue oT Sirach already takes a three—part 
Hebrew canon Tor granted. 1 Hempel cites the identical 
ordering and number oT the Psalms in the Masoretic text and 
the Septuagint as evidence that the actual collection was 
Tinished between the division oT the Pentateuch into Tive 
books (which took place beTore the Samaritan schism) and the 
Greek translation. This would have been no later than the 
end oT the third century. e This Tinal canonical Torm came 
at the end oT a long period oT collecting. The psalms 
discussed here include examples oT several earlier 
collections, e.g. the Elohistic psalter and the Davidic 
psalms. The dates oT composition Tor individual psalms 
cover the years Trom the monarchic to the post-exilic 
periods, and the origins oT some may be in even more ancient 
roots. 

The numbering oT the Psalms, both by chapter and verse. 


1 Hans-Joachim Kraus, Psalms 1—59 (Minneapolis: 
Augsburg, 1988), 19-20. 

2 J. Hempel, "Book oT Psalms," Interpreter's Dictionary 
oT the Bible, vol. 3 (Nashville: Abingdon, 1962), 943. 
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differs according to ancient source and modern translation. 
The numbering of individual psalms in translations made from 
the Masoretic text, such as the Revised Standard Version, 
differs from that in translations made from the Greek 


Septuagint, such as the Vulgate. Care must be taken in the 


study of various liturgical resources to assure correct 
numbering for comparisons. A chart of equivalences follows: 


MT 

Psalms 1—8 
Psalms 9—10 
Psalms 11-113 
Psalms 114-115 
Psalm 116:1-9 
Psalm 116:10-19 
Psalms 117-146 
Psalm 147:1-11 
Psalm 147:15-20 
Psalms 148-150 


6reek=Vulaate 
=Psalms 1—B 
=Psalm 9 
=Psalms 10-112 
=Psalm 113 
=Psalm 114 
=Psalm 115 
=Psalms 116-145 
=Psalm 146 
=Psalm 147 
=Psalm 148-150 3 


A further complication arises in the numbering within 
individual psalms. For psalms with headings or titles the 
Hebrew Bible begins numbering with the heading while the 
English Bible begins numbering with the first poetic line. 


In the fallowing discussion, the chapter and verse 


numbering of the Revised Standard Version is used. If the 


numbering of the Septuagint or Hebrew Bible is different, it 
is noted in brackets ELXX or HI at the beginning of the 
appropriate section. 


3 Kraus, Psalms 1—59 .12. 
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fish Wednesday — Psalm 51:1—15 CLXX 50; H 51:3—143 

Scripture Lessons: Joel S:l—2, 12—17a 

2 Corinthians 5s20b—6:2 
Matthew 6:1—6, 16—21 

Homily "Between Me and My God." 

The season of Lent begins on Ash Wednesday, and the 
psalm chosen Tor that day in each oT the three years oT the 
Common Lectionary is Psalm 51:1—12. Within the traditions 
oT the Christian church. Psalm 51 is known as one oT the 
seven penitential psalms (the others being 6, 32, 30, 102, 
125, and 143). The profound plea Tor Torgiveness and 
oTTering oT supplication Tound in this psalm make it an 
especially suitable beginning Tor Lent, the most reTlective, 
conTessional season oT the church year. As a pericope, Ps. 
51:1—12 includes only a portion oT the psalm. The psalm's 
beginning is clearly deTined by the change oT subject and 
mood Trom the preceding psalm and its ending verses, by the 
insertion oT a title Tor Psalm 51 between the two, and by 
the direct address to God in verse 21. The ending oT the 
pericope is determined by liturgical appropriateness rather 
than by its being the actual end oT the complete unit. The 
chosen termination point is also the close oT one section 
within the structure oT the psalm; verse 12 closes a prayer 
oT petition and verse 13 begins a prayer oT commitment to an 
act oT response. 

The psalm reading Tor Ash Wednesday has thematic ties 
to the other lessons Tor that day. The Old Testament lesson 
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■for Ash Wednesday is Joel 2: 1—2, IS—17a, a prophetic call to 
repentance. In the Epistle lesson, S Cor. 5:20b—6:2, Paul 
calls his readers to be reconciled to God. In the Gospel 
lesson, Matt. 6:1—6, 16—SI, Jesus exhorts his followers to 
use care in their practice of almsgiving, prayer, and 
fasting, observing these not for others to see but for God. 
These four readings together provide a focus on confession, 
repentance, and the practice of faith appropriate to the 
beginning of the Lenten season. 

The text as translated into English in the Revised 
Standard Version is correct with only one exception. Verse 
8a in the RSV, “Fill me with joy and gladness," is better 
translated, "You will make me hear you and gladness."'* 

Dahood would replace the RSV "my transgressions" in verses 1 
and 3 with the more strongly worded "my rebellious acts." 3 
He also rejects the phrase "purge me with hyssop," replacing 
it with "unsin me," and "than snow," replacing it with “than 
gushing water . ,,A 

The verses of the pericope fit within the larger 
structure of the entire psalm, the component parts of which 


4 Preliminary and Interim Report on the Hebrew Old 
Testament Text Project . 5 vols. (New York: United Bible 
Societies, 1979), 3:252. 

5 Mitchell Dahood, Psalms II (51—100), Anchor Bible 
(New York: Doubleday, 1968), 2. 

6 Dahood, Psalms II . 5. 
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may be outlined as follows: 

I. Heading 

II. Opening address to Bod <v. 1) 

III. Introductory cry for help (v. S) 

IV. Lament over personal suffering (vv. 3—6) 

V. Petition (vv. 7-14) 

VI. Vow of praise (vv. 15—17) 

VII. Reinterpretation (vv. 18—19) 

The heading, added by a later editor, provides a possible 
context for the psalm, here David's repentance over his 
adulterous relationship with Bathsheba. In the opening 
address the psalmist makes a first appeal to God for help, 
then describes the nature of the sin and suffering. Next, 
the writer asks for help in greater detail, then promises to 
praise Bod and make the appropriate sacrifice of "a broken 
and contrite heart." The two closing verses were later 
additions to the psalm, reinterpreting it for a later 
community of believers. The pericope thus includes the 
opening address to God and introductory cry for help, the 
lament, and most of the petition. 

Within Ps. 51:1-12 three major rhetorical and stylistic 
devises may be found. The first is a combination of 
chiasmus and assonance. Verse 4 and Verse 7, "Wash me... 
and cleanse me..." and "Purge me... and wash me...," 
constitute the chiasmus . In the Hebrew all four words of 
the chiastic cola end in ^i., forming the assonance. -7 The 
second is the strong synonymous parallelism characteristic 

7 Dahood, Psalms II . 3. 
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of the whole of the Psalter. In each verse the second half 
repeats or restates the meaning of the first. For example, 
in verse 1, "Have mercy on me, O God, according to your 
steadfast love" is restated as "according to your abundant 
mercy blot out my transgressions," which is also a chiasmus . 
Finally, the meter of the psalm seen in the Hebrew is 3 + 3 
throughout except for verses 1 and 11 which are 3+4 and 
verse 17 which is 4 + 4. Q 

The most obvious of the earlier traditions from the 
Hebrew Bible comes in the heading of Psalm 51: “A Psalm of 
David, when Nathan the prophet came to him, after he had 
gone in to Bathsheba.” This introduction to the psalm 
refers to the incidents recorded in S Samuel 11-1E when 
David seduced the beautiful Bathsheba and conspired to have 
her husband Uriah murdered. The prophet Nathan came to 
David and told him the parable of the ewe lamb, condemning 
his acts, and caused David to confess and repent. "David 
said to Nathan, 'I have sinned against the Lord'" <2 Sam. 
12:13). David's repentance was further demonstrated by his 
fasting and weeping over the sickness of the child born to 
Bathsheba out of their liaison. By ascribing the psalm to 
David in this particular situation, a later editor sought to 
do two things: to credit these words of confession to a 
known and respected figure in the history of Israel and to 

8 Kraus, Psalms 1—59 . 500. 
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attribute to David the experience of deeply felt confession 
and penitence in response to his sinful acts. 

Verse 5 may be understood to refer to any of several 
traditions concerning the sinfulness of humanity: 

Behold, 1 was brought forth in iniquity, 

and in sin did my mother conceive me. 

Among these traditions are an understanding of original sin 

as a consequence of the Fall, the laws regarding women and 

uncleanliness in Leviticus, and the understanding that sin 

could be passed on from generation to generation (Exod. 

34:d»f ) . These are complex and difficult issues, and 

discussion and argument are beyond the scope of this paper. 

In the setting of today’s church and world, however, 

theologians can at least agree with Weiser's statements that 

to be born into a world full of sin is a tragedy of humanity 

and that the environment in which a child grows up is 

already saturated with sin and temptation. 9 

The purging with hyssop in verse 7 refers to the rites 
of purification for a person cured of leprosy or a person 
who had touched a corpse. In Leviticus 14 the person healed 
of leprosy is directed to be examined by the priest, who 
would then instruct him/her to gather two birds, cedarwood, 
scarlet stuff, and hyssop. One bird was killed and the 
other, with the cedarwood, scarlet stuff, and hyssop, was 

9 Artur Meiser, The Psalms . Old Testament Library 
(Philadelphia: Westminster, 196E), 405. 
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dipped in its blood and shaken over the cured leper. In 
Numbers 19 a clean person is instructed to dip a branch of 
hyssop in running water and sprinkle it on the tent, 
furnishings, and persons who had contact with the dead body. 
Both of these rites caused persons who were unclean to be 
cleansed of their uncleanness and made clean again. The 
sinner who confesses in Psalm 51 asks for a similar 
cleansing from an unspecified great sin. 

Psalm 51 is an individual psalm of lament . Westermann 
describes a lament as a prayer voiced in order to alter a 
threatening situation. 10 Here the threatening situation is 
having committed sin(s) of great magnitude. A lament may be 
voiced by either an individual or the community. If an 
individual, the single speaker may voice the lament on 
behalf of the entire community. When the speaker used the 
I—form in this manner it seemed more easily to bring in the 
personal relationship to Bod and the problems raised by this 
relationship and by life itself than when using the we-form, 
even though the poet may have been writing in the name of 
another person for use of the leader of the congregation. 11 
Although Psalm 51 may have been used in this way in the 
cult, the particularly personal emotions it expresses are 

10 Claus Westermann, "Book of Psalms," Interpreter 1 s 
Dictionary of the Bible. Supplement (Nashville: Abingdon, 
1976), 705-6. 

11 Mowinckel, 8:20. 
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more representative of the individual psalm of lament. 
Characteristic of this genre are an opening address to God, 
often followed by an introductory cry for help, the lament 
over one's personal suffering and complaint about one's foes 
and against God, the confession of confidence, the petition, 
and a vow of praise. Not all of these elements are present 
in every psalm of lament. In Psalm 51 the opening address 
to God, introductory cry for help, lament over one’s 
personal suffering, petition, and vow of praise are present. 
Another characteristic of the psalm of lament is God being 
addressed by name only, ie and in Psalm 51 this is the case. 

Placing Psalm 51 in its historical context requires 
consideration of several factors. First, if the heading and 
its attribution of authorship to David is accurate, then the 
psalm was written in the tenth century B.C.E. during David's 
reign asking of Israel. There is general agreement among 
scholars that the heading was a later addition and so cannot 
be relied upon far guidance in dating the psalm. A second 
factor to be considered is the reference to Zion and 
Jerusalem in verses 18 and 19. Here, scholars disagree over 
the inclusion of these verses in the original form of the 
psalm, but whether or not the closing verses were additions, 
their direct reference to "Do good to Zion" and "rebuild the 
walls of Jerusalem" clearly suggest a date for the psalm in 

12 Westermann, "Book of Psalms," 705—6. 
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its final form after 586 B.C.E. when the Babylonians 
destroyed Jerusalem and before 444 B.C.E. when the walls 
were restored under Nehemiah. 

Two elements in the psalm point to a time during or 
after the ministry of the prophets. Kraus points out that 
the prayer for a clean heart and "spirit of obedience" (RSV 
"willing spirit") in verses 10—IE is a reminder of Jer. 

E4:7; 31:33; 3E:39; and Ezek. 36:E5ff, and that the thoughts 
about the value of sacrifice in verses 16—19 point to the 
prophetic protests against the sacrifical system in Amos 
5:EE; Isa. 1:11; and Jer. 6:SO.Also pointing to the 
sixth century is the use of b-ar-a* . "to create," in verse E, 
a verb which occurs most frequently in the work of P and 
Second Isaiah. 

The probable date of the final form of Psalm 51 can 
from these factors be determined to be during the exilic or 
early post-exilic periods, i.e. between 5B6 and 444 B.C.E. 

In 586 Israel was exiled to Babylon where she remained until 
539 when Cyrus of Persia captured the Babylonians and 
allowed the Jews to return to Jerusalem. Between 5EO and 
515 the Temple was rebuilt, but not until 444 were the walls 
of Jerusalem reconstructed. The theme of confession and 
repentance which predominates in this lament, along with the 

13 Kraus, Psalms 1—59 . 501. 

14 Dahood, Psalms II . E. 
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concepts held in common with the prophets of the Exile 
mentioned above are compatible with the theory that the 
psalm in its final form be dated to a period during or soon 
after the Exile. 

What the earlier form of the text looked like is the 
subject of debate among scholars. There is general 
agreement that the original form of the Psalms did not 
include the titles. These may have been added by the 
Levitical staff of the Temple and based on traditions of 
practice passed along orally. Greater controversy surrounds 
the questions of whether verses 18—19 were part of the 
original psalm or later additions. Dahood states that there 
is no reason to doubt their belonging to the original 
composition. 19 Kraus and Weiser state that the closing 
verses were later additions. 1 ^ The change in mood from the 
preceding verses and the late reference to Jerusalem and the 
Temple cult provide evidence for their being separate. It 
is very possible that an earlier stage of the text made up 
of verses 1-17 existed in pre-exilic times in the Temple 
cult to accompany the rites of purification for an 
individual who came to confess sin. 

Within the Hebrew Psalter, Psalm 51 is part of two 
larger units. The whole of the book of Psalms is divided 

15 Dahood, Psalms II . 2. 

16 Kraus, Psalms 1-59 . 501; Weiser, 402. 
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into five books in imitation of the Pentateuch. Each book 
closes with a doxological formulation. Psalm 51 is in Book 
II which includes Psalms 43 through 73 and ends with: 

Blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel, 
who alone does wondrous things. 

Blessed be his glorious name for ever; 

may his glory fill the whole earth* 

Amen and Amen*. 

(Ps. 73:18-19) 

Another grouping of psalms separate from these five 
books is the "Elohistic Psalter," Psalms 43—B3, throughout 
which the name “Elohim" is used for Gad. Within these are 
the Psalms of David, Psalms 51—73. The end of the Psalms of 
David coincides with the end of Book 3. After the 
doxological formulation are the words "The prayers of David, 
the son of Jesse, are ended" (Ps. 73:30). These and other 
smaller collections within the Psalter are indicative of 
several collections which were gathered together to form the 
canonical book of Psalms. By circa 190 B.C.E. the book of 
Psalms in its fixed form was part of the canon of the Hebrew 
Bible. 

Mithin the Hebrew Bible the Psalms form a part of the 
Kethuvim. or the Writings. Their placement varied in 
earlier times, but in modern editions the book of Psalms is 
the first book of the Writings. Within the English 
Christian Bible the Psalms remain grouped with some of the 
Writings, now presented in revised order. 

References to Psalm 51 occur in several New Testament 
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verses but only Rom. 3s4 quotes from the psalm directly: 

"By no meansl Let God be true though every man be false, as 
it is written, 'That thou may be justified in thy words, and 
prevail when thou art judged.'" 

Use of Psalm 51 by later believing communities may be 
seen also. In the synagogue the opening words of the 
Tefillah in weekday services and Sabbath evening and 
afternoon services come from verse 15: "0 Lord, open my 

lips, and let my mouth declare your praise." 1,7 In the 
medieval Christian monastic community Psalm 51 was used 
daily at Lauds, and whole of the psalm was recited or 
chanted on Tuesdays at Matins. 

In twentieth—century American Methodist hymnals Psalm 
51 is used both in hymns and liturgical material. In The 
Methodist Hymnal (1905), seven hymns are listed as having 
reference to Psalm 51, but only one shows any real 
connection, "No, Not Despairingly." Psalm 51 is also 
provided for responsive reading for the Twenty—fourth Sunday 
of the year. In The Methodist Hymnal (1935) Ps. 51:1—4, 

6—17 is offered as the responsive reading for the eighth 
Sunday, the first of a series on The Christian Way of Life. 
Similar verses (51:1-4, 6, 9-17) appear as a responsive 
reading in The Book of Hymns (1964). Two hymns, “Savior, 
More Than Life to Me" by Fanny Crosby and "0 For a Heart to 

17 Millgram, 133. 
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Praise my God" by Charles Wesley claim verses 2 and 10, 
respectively, as their inspiration. The second of - these is 
included in the draft of The United Methodist Hymnal (1989). 
Ps. 51:1-17 appears in the Liturgical Psalter arranged for 
reading responsively and with two musical antiphons: verse 
11 for Ash Wednesday and verse 10 for Lent and general use. 

In the Ash Wednesday service at Culvei—Palms United 
Methodist Church Ps. 51:1-12 was used in two ways. First, a 
musical response taken from verses 10-13 was used following 
the Old Testament lesson as a "gradual psalm." The setting 
by Jim Strathdee, "Create in Me a Clean Heart, O God," 
follows the RSV text closely. At this time in the service 
it was sung responsorially, the minister singing the part 
for the leader and the choir and congregation singing the 
part for the group. After the sermon using the psalm as 
text and the imposition of ashes, the whole of Psalm 51 was 
read as a psalm of confession, preceded by the musical 
setting, this time sung in unison. The confessional nature 
of Psalm 51 is especially appropriate to the mood and 
emphasis of the Ash Wednesday service. 
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Figure 9. 
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First Sunday in Lent - Psalm 91:9-16 CLXX.9Q3 

Scripture Lessons: Deuteronomy 86:1-11 

Romans 10:8b—IS 
Luke 4: 1-13 

Sermon: "Faith Expands Our Vision" 

The psalm reading designated in the Common Lectionary 
■for the First Sunday in Lent is Ps. 91:9—16. The whole 
psalm is an impressive testimony to the divine care and 
protection given to persons who trust in God. The pericope 
itself" consists of" only the second half of the psalm. The 
beginning of the pericope is defined by a change in focus 
and mood. The first half of the psalm begins by describing 
in a general way the relationship between the believer and 
God and its consequences. At verse 9 the description become 
more personal and direct: "Because you ...." It should be 
noted that this is an artificial division for liturgical 
purposes. The entire Psalm 91 stands as a unit. The end of 
the psalm and the pericope is marked by the ending of the 
poem, by the change in focus from trust and blessing in 
Psalm 91 to thanksgiving in Psalm 98, and by the title which 
sets Psalm 98 apart. 

A close connection exists between Psalm 91 and this 
Sunday's gospel lesson. Luke 4:1—13 is an account of Jesus' 
forty days in the wilderness. When tempting Jesus to throw 
himself from the pinnacle of the Temple, the devil offers as 
argument Ps. 91:11—18: 
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For it is written 


He will give his angels charge of you, to guard 
you 

and 

On their hands they will bear you up, 
lest you strike your foot against a stone. 

(Luke 4:10-11) 

The Old Testament lesson, Deut. £6:1—11, describes the 
liturgy used when the first fruits were presented at the 
central sanctuary. Psalm 91:9—16 functions as a response to 
the account of the salvation history in Deut. £6:5-10, 
building on the trust in God and God's care for Israel 
confessed there. Less connection exists with the Epistle 
lesson, Rom. 10:8b-13, although an analogy can be made 
between the psalmist's view that divine protection follows 
trust in God and Paul's that justification and salvation 
follow belief and confession. As a group these readings 
offer a sound foundation built on faith and trust in God as 
one faces the temptations and struggles of a contemporary 
forty days during the season of Lent. 

The English translation of Ps. 91:9—16 appearing in the 
Revised Standard Version presents difficulties in only one 
verse. Verse 7 would be more correctly stated "For you, Q 
Lord, are my refuge...." or "For you, with your Lord my 
refuge, you have made the Most High your shelter." Also, 
note that the RSV "your habitation" is corrected to "your 
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dwelling," or, as here, "your shelter." 

The structure of - the pericope is best seen as a part of 
the structure of the whole psalm: 

A Psalm of Blessing <Psalm 91:1—6) 

I. General Statement of Blessing (vv. 1-S) 

II. Personal Statement of Blessing (vv. 9—13) 

III. Divine Oracle of Confirmation (vv. 14-16) 

The three parts are distinguished by the identity of the 
speaker and listener. In parts I and II the communication 
is from human to human. Assuming the speaker to be a priest 
or Levite in the Temple, the recipient of the message in 
verses 1-8 seems to be the general congregation of 
worshipers; the "you" is a collective "you." In part III 
the speaker changes. Now God speaks, confirming the message 
just spoken. The "you" hearing parts I and II becomes the 
"he" of part III. The pericope includes parts II and III, 
the personal word of blessing and God's confirmation of it. 

The poetic statement of this message is achieved 
through the use of several rhetorical devices. First is the 
parallelism present in all of the psalms, here again 
synonymous. The Hebrew of verses 1 and 5 employs 
alliteration. 10 Verses 13 and 14 include chiasmus : 

You will tread on the lion and adder, 

the young lion and serpent you will trample 
underfoot. 

and 

18 Mitchell Dahood, Psalms III (101—150), Anchor Bible 
(New York: Doubleday, 1970), SS3. 
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Because he cleaves to me in love, I will deliver 
him; 

I will protect him because he knows my name. 
Both demonstrate the chiastic formula a+b+b’ + a'. The 
poet uses vivid imagery to illustrate the characteristics of 
God, the second half of a parallelism providing a concrete 
image to illustrate the first, "no scourge come near your 
tent" and "lest you dash your foot against a stone," for 
example (verses 10b, lEb). 

An earlier tradition which the poet draws on here is 

the guardian angel of verses 11 and IE: 

For he will give his angels charge of you 
to guard your in all your ways. 

On their hands they will bear you up, 

lest you dash your foot against a stone. 

Weiser refers to the use of this tradition in early 

Babylonian literature and in the Hebrew Bible.Abraham 

speaks to a servant about finding a wife for his son Isaac: 

"The Lord, the God of heaven, who took me from my father’s 

house and from the land of my birth, and who spoke to me and 

swore to me, 'To your descendants I will give this land,’ he 

will send his angel before you, and you shall take a wife 

for my son from there" (Gen. E4:7). The tradition was later 

used in Dan. 3:SB: "Nebuchadnezzar said, 'Blessed be the 

God of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, who has sent his 

angel and delivered his servants, who trusted in him....'" 

19 Meiser, 611. 
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In the psalm. Genesis, and Daniel the angels represent 
miraculous help promised to those who trust in God. 

According to the categories outlined by Westermann, 

Psalm 91 is a liturgical psalm , specifically a psalm of 
blessircu . written to be used in the Temple cult. As the 
worshipe"= left the sanctuary, a blessing was bestowed on 
them. eo 'he psalms of this genre are actually liturgies, 
clearl/ sipped by some liturgical activity. The change in 
voices in “.Im 91 indicate that it was spoken antiphonal ly. 
Dahood suggests that the psalm was composed by a court poet 
to be recited before the king and refers to recent scholars 
who have suggested that the worshiper might be the king. 

This involvement of the king in the cultic use of Psalm 
91 suggests that the historical situation in which it was 
composed was pre—exilic, during the time of the monarchy or 
the divided kingdom. The cultic use presupposes the 
existence of the Temple, although before the tenth century 
this kind of liturgy could have been used in other rites of 
the community. The involvement of the king suggests a final 
date before 587 when the reign of Zedekiah, the last king of 
Judah, ended. If we assume that the worshiper was the king 
and that the psalm originated between the sixth and tenth 


20 Claus Westermann, The Psalms: Structure. Content, 
and Message (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1980), 103. 

21 Dahood, Psalms II . 329. 
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centuries in the Temple cult, a possible context for it may 
have been the preparation for battle with a neighboring 
tribe or nation or between the divided kingdoms. If the 
king is replaced by an ordinary member of the community, the 
psalm may have been used when the person confronted a major 
but dangerous undertaking like a long journey, a dangerous 
job, or military service. aE The message of reassurance for 
those who trust in God would have continued to have meaning 
for succeeding generations in the face of a wide variety of 
difficulties. 

Psalm 91 is the second of the psalms which comprise 
Book 4 of the Psalms. Book 4 begins with Psalm 90 and ends 
with Psalm 106 whose concluding verse is the doxological 
formulation. Psalm 91 does not fit easily into any of the 
smaller collections within the Psalter, although Kraus 
suggests that it may be an appendix to the "Elohistic 
Psalter." 

This pericope was familiar to the believing community 
of the early Christian church because of its use in the 
gospel narratives of Jesus' sojourn in the wilderness. In 
both Matt. 4:6 and Luke 4:10—11, Ps. 91:11—12 is quoted by 
the devil when he tries to convince Jesus to jump from the 

22 Fred B. Craddock et al., Preaching the New Common 
Lectionarv Year C: Lent. Holv Week. Easter (Nashville: 
Abingdon, 1985), 26. 

23 Kraus, Psalms 1—59 . 18. 
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pinnacle of the Temple. By medieval times the psalm was 
associated with the First Sunday in Lent, being sung as a 
tract, i.e. straight through after the Gradual. Within the 
round of daily offices in the medieval monastic community 
Psalm 91 was daily sung or recited at Compline. 

In the modern synagogue Psalm 91 is used at the end of 
the Saturday evening service, followed by the prayer Uva 
Le—Zion Bo'el . This practice is a remnant from that of 
earlier times of reading a number of comforting selections 
from the Prophets and Writings in response to the depressed 
mood which replaced the joy of the Sabbath. 0 '* In the modern 
Reform prayer book Psalm appears as a reading on the special 
theme of trust. a= 

In The Methodist Hymnal (1905) six hymns are listed as 
containing references to the verses of the pericope. The 
only recognizable ones are to the angels of verses 10 and 11 
in two evening hymns, "Savior, Breathe an Evening Blessing" 
and "Now the Day Is Over"—an interesting inheritance from 
the psalm's use at Compline perhaps? Psalm 91 is also given 
as a responsive reading for the twenty-ninth Sunday of the 
year. Both hymns reappear in The Methodist Hymnal (1935), 
where Ps. 91:1-11 is also the responsive reading for the 

E4 Mi11gram, 197-S. 

E5 Gates of Praver: The New Union Prayer Book , ed. 
Chaim Stern (New York: Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, 1975), 673. 
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forty-seventh Sunday. The Methodist Hymnal (1964) continues 
to contain the angels in the two evening hymns but without 
reference to Psalm 91. A metrical paraphrase of Psalm 91 
entitled "The Man Who Cnee Has Found Abode" and set to the 
tune Tallis' Canon is borrowed from the United Presbyterian 
Book of Psalms (1B71). Psalm 91;1-12, 15-16 arranged for 
reading responsively is included in the Psalter and listed 
in the lectionary for the second Sunday of Kingdomtide. In 
the draft of The United Methodist Hymnal (1989) neither the 
evening hymns nor the paraphrase is included, but a new hymn 
"Thy Holy Mings, □ Savior” uses the image from Ps. 91:4, and 
Psalm 91 with a musical antiphon taken from Ps. 85:7 is 
included in the Liturgical Psalter. 

Finally, allusions to words and images of Psalm 91 may 
be found in the closing chorus of T. S. Eliot's play Murder 
in the Cathedral about the martyrdom of Thomas' a Becket. es * 

The setting of Psalm 91 chosen for use in worship on 
the first Sunday of Lent is a metrical psalm by John G. Dunn 
set to the tune "Abbey" from the Scottish Psalter of 1615. 
The words are a contemporary paraphrase of the psalm and are 
faithful to the text within the limitations of the strict 
rhythm. The setting comes from the Psalm Sampler prepared 
by the Office of Morship of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 

26 T. S. Eliot, “Murder in the Cathedral," The 
Complete Poems and Plays; 1909—1950 (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace 8, World, 1971), 220-21. 
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and the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. The psalm was 
placed immediately -following the did Testament lesson in the 
tradition of the gradual psalm. 

Figure 10. 

Psalm 91 


John G. Dunn. 1985 ABBEY CM 

Scottish Psalter. 1615 
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Second Sunday in Lent — Psalm 157 CLXX 1263 

Scripture Lessons: Genesis 15:1—12, 17-18 

Philippians 3:17—4:1 
Luke 13:31-35 

Sermon: "Promises of What Is To Come" 

The psalm designated in the Common Lectionary Tor the 
Second Sunday oT Lent is Psalm 127. The psalm stands as a 
distinct unit set apart from the preceding psalm by the 
heading "A Song oT Ascents. OT Solomon." Its ending is 
deTined by the heading Tor the psalm which To Hows. In 
addition, the subject matter oT Psalm 127 diTTers Tram that 
oT the psalms before and aTter it. Thus the pericope and 
the unit are identical. 

The clearest link oT Psalm 127 to the other lectionary 
scriptures Tor this Sunday is to the Old Testament lesson. 
Genesis 15:1-12, 17-18 recounts God's making oT the covenant 
with Abraham. The two themes oT the psalm—the building oT 
a house and the importance oT children—parallel two aspects 
oT the covenant—Abraham's house, or Tamily, and his 
descendants. In the tradition oT the Gradual, this psalm 
provides comment of the Old Testament lesson before it. 

There is no connection between the psalm and the Epistle 
lesson, Phil. 3:17—4:1. A connecting point with the Gospel 
lesson, Luke 13:31—35, is in verse 35a where Jesus speaks 
words intended Tor Herod, "Behold your house is Torsaken," 
which Tollows Trom verse 1 oT the psalm, "Unless the Lord 
builds the house, those who build it labor in vain." 
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The translation of Psalm 1S7 stands with only one set 
of - corrections to the Revised Standard Version. In verse 2 
the RSV "Tor," meaning "when," should be corrected to 
"Thus," meaning "as much" or "in such quantity." Also, the 
RSV "sleep" should be corrected to "in (his) sleep." Verse 
2d would then read: "Thus he gives to his beloved in 
sleep. ,,e ■ :, The NJV reads: "He provides as much for His 
loved ones while they sleep." In this same verse Dahood 
translates "the bread of anxious toil" as "the bread of 
idols" following Jeromes's panem idolarum in the Juxta 
Hebraeos . Dahood also notes that the ascription "of 
Salomon” is missing in the Septuagint, although it is 
present in the Masoretic text, other ancient sources, and 
IIQPs* lslwmh . eo 

Structurally, Psalm 127 consists of two enlarged wisdom 
sayings: 

A Wisdom Psalm (Psalm 127:1—5) 

I. Heading 

II. Wisdom song A (vv. 1—2) 

III. Wisdom song B (vv. 3-5) 

Song A describes divine providence with images of a house, a 
city, and food. Song B emphasizes the importance of 
children. 

These two seemingly separate songs/sayings are joined 

27 Preliminary and Interim Report . 3:414. 

28 Dahood, Psalms III . 223. 
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by rhetorical and stylistic devises. Yahweh’s protection of 
the city in verse 1 and the beloved's protection of the gate 
Cof the city! in verse 5 form an Inriisio ■ In the Hebrew 
the “s" sound is repeated in verses lb and 5a. Another 
devise is the alliteration of "b" sounds in verse la. 13 * 5 ’ 
Finally, there is the parallelism usual in the psalms. 

The first of the traditions used in this text is the 
reference to Solomon in the heading. Just as the earlier 
Psalm 51 had no connection with David, neither did Psalm 127 
have any connection with Solomon. These attributions 
reflect the attempts of later Hebrew exegetes to connect 
psalms with various personages and events. Two features 
would have suggested the connection with Solomon: first, 
the reference to the building of the house was understood as 
a reference to the Temple constructed by Solomon, and 
second, the word "beloved" in verse 2 is the same as the 
name given to Solomon by Nathan in 2 Sam. 12:25. 30 

A second tradition used in the second song about 
children as a heritage from Yahweh is the Hebrew 
understanding of the family. Children were thought to be a 
special gift from God and represented a person's inheritance 
from God. In the context of this day’s lesson this refers 
specifically to children as a sign of God's blessing and 

29 Dahood, Psalms III . 222-223. 

30 Craddock, et al., 35. 
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favor to Abraham. To a monarch the birth of children 
insured the continuation of the dynasty. 

Mention has already been made of the genre of Psalm 
127; it is one of two true wisdom psalms , the other being 
Psalm 133, another of the “pilgrimage psalms." Like the 
wisdom sayings in the books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, 
the wisdom psalms use a specific example to illustrate a 
general truth. The presence of these wisdom psalms in the 
Psalter shows that in later times psalm traditions and 
wisdom traditions converged. 

One point of view regarding the historical situation in 
which Psalm 127 was written is represented by this idea of 
the convergence of psalmic and wisdom traditions in later 
times. In the later years of the Temple scribes wrote some 
learned psalmography not intended for cultic use, while at 
the same time cultic psalms continued to be written. The 
one influenced the other. Mowinckel suggests that Psalm 127 
was a product of this later time and that it was written for 
the harvest festival with view to consecration of the Temple 
which in earlier years used to be celebrated at this 
season. 351 Millgram recalls that in the Jerusalem Temple as 
part of Tabernacles the "pilgrimage psalms," including Psalm 
127, were sung to accompany the Libation of Water at the 


31 Mowinckel, 2:103. 
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morning services. 3e All this would suggest a date of 
composition for this psalm in the later years of the Temple, 
perhaps in the century before its destruction in 587 B.C.E. 
The first song would seem appro Pl iutt!) fOl ltr 5 tu the 

apostasy of the Hebrew people which the reforms under Josiah 
sought to correct. 

The text may have existed as two separate poems or 
sayings in an earlier stage and later been joined together. 
The difference in subject matter between the two would 
support this position; stylistic considerations mentioned 
above would not. 

Psalm 127 stands within Book 5 of the Psalms which 
includes Psalms 107—150 and ends with the doxological 
formulation in Ps. 150:6. Psalm 127 is also part of a 
collection known as the "pilgrimage psalms." Each of these 
is introduced with the heading "A Song of Ascents." These 
songs of the community are thought to have been sung by 
pilgrims on a journey to the Jerusalem Temple. 

No use was made of Psalm 127 by New Testament writers. 
In the medieval monastic community Psalm 127 was recited 
daily from Tuesday through Saturday at Nones. Perhaps its 
most notable although hermeneutically somewhat questionable 
use came not in a religious setting but in a secular one. 
Terrien writes, "When the convention for the framing of the 

32 Mi1lgram, 204. 
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Constitution of the United States met in Philadelphia in 
1787, some delegates reminded their colleagues of the 
religious significance of their undertaking by quoting Psalm 
127; ‘Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain 
that build it.’" 33 

Psalm 1H7 has received little use in Methodist hymnals. 

It occurs in no Psalter, not even in the draft of The United 

Methodist Hymnal (1989) which claims to include words and 

settings for all of the psalms used in the Common 

Lectionary. Verse la is used in this latest hymnal along 

with a variety of other scripture verses from Old and New 

Testaments in a Canticle of Love which appears to be written 

for use in the marriage ritual. The only recognizable use 

of Psalm 127 appears in The Methodist Hymnal (1905). The 

words of verse 2d are the inspiration for a poem by 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning which is used as a hymn text, set 

to the tune “Pater Omnium.” It begins: 

Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward into souls afar. 

Along the psalmist's music deep. 

Now tell me if there any is. 

For gift or grace surpassing this: 

“He giveth his beloved sleep." 3 *- 


33 Samuel Terrien, The Psalms and Their Meaning for 
Today (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merri11, 1952), x. 

3*t The Methodist Hymnal (New York: Methodist Book 
Concern, 1905), 3B2. 
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In worship on the second Sunday of Lent at Culvei—Palms 
United Methodist Church the psalm was sung by the choir in 
Anglican chant. Of the three types of chant in current 
use—Gregorian, Anglican, and Grai1/Gelineau—the Anglican 
chant is most accessible both musically and aurally to the 
untrained choir and congregation. The choir used the easier 
of the two musical options provided. Again, the psalm was 
sung after the Old Testament lesson as a gradual psalm. 
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Psalm 127 Nisi Dommus 


314 RM. Stanley 



1 Unless the LORD 1 builds the 1 house, * 

their'labor is in'vain who'build it 

2 Unless the LORD watches'over the'city,* 

in vain the' watchman' keeps his'vigil. 

3 It is in vain that you rise so early and go to' bed so' late; * 

vain, too, to eat the bread of toil, 
for he gives to'his be'loved 1 sleep. 

4 Children are a' heritage from the' LORD, * 

and the'fruit of the'womb is a'gift. 

5 Like arrows in the' hand of a' warrior * 

are the'children of' one’s' youth. 

6 Happy is the man who has his'quiver'full of them!* 

he shall not be put to shame 

when he contends with his'enemies'in the'gate 


(c) Copyright by Church Pension Fund. Used by permission. 
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Third Sunday in Lent - Psalm 103;1-13 CLXX IPS;1-133 

Scripture Lessons: Exodus 3:1—15 

I Corinthians 10:1—13 
Luke 13:1-9 

Sermon: "Attention* Attention'" 

The psalm reading -for the third Sunday of" Lent is Ps. 
103:1—13. The pericope includes half" of the entire psalm. 
Its division is an artificial one for liturgical purposes; 
the complete psalm actually stands as a unit. The beginning 
of the unit is clearly defined; a new psalm begins with a 
new heading and a new subject matter. The end of the psalm 
is marked by a return to words of praise similar to those 
used at the beginning but addressed to the community in 
addition to being a personal statement of praise. The 
division between Psalms 103 and 104 is not as sharp as those 
discussed in earlier sections. The opening address of Psalm 
104 is similar to the opening and closing of Psalm 103. The 
body of the two psalms, however, differs. The first line of 
Psalm 104 was probably added in imitation of the preceding 
psalm. 3=s If the end of the pericope were to coincide with 
the end of a section of the psalm it would be more 
appropriately continue through verse 14 which belongs with 
the verses which precede it, not with those that follow, 
although it functions as a bridge between the two thoughts. 


35 New Oxford Annotated Bible , eds. Herbert G. May and 
Bruce M. Metzger (New York: Oxford University Press, 1973), 
735. 
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Essentially, the pericope consists of two lists of 
characteristics of God. 

Psalm 103:1—13 was selected as the psalm for the third 
Sunday of Lent because of the link between verse 7 and the 
□Id Testament lesson. In Exod. 3:1—5 God calls out of the 
burning bush to Moses to be the leader to bring the 
Israelites out of Egypt. Psalm 103:7 refers to this: "He 
made known his ways to Moses, his acts to the people of 
Israel." The Epistle lesson, 1 Cor. 10:1—13, also includes 
reference to Moses: "I want you to know, brothers and 
sisters, that our forebears were all under the cloud, and 
all passed through the sea, and all were baptized into Moses 
in the cloud and in the sea, and all ate the same 
supernatural food and all drank the same supernatural drink" 

(1 Cor. 19:1—4). There is no common content between the 
psalm and the Gospel lesson, Luke 13:1—9, where Jesus asks 
his listeners about the meaning of Pilate's atrocities 
against the Galileans and the death of those on whom the 
tower of Siloam fell and then tells them the parable of the 
fig tree. 

□nly one problem with the text that causes difficulty 
in translation is present in Psalm 103. The meaning of the 
words translated "as long as you live" in verse 5 is 
uncertain in the Hebrew. The most probable interpretation 
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is "your vital energy/your vitality. *’ 3A The corrected 
reading would be: "who satisfies you with good your vital 
energy, so that your youth is renewed like the eagle's." 

The structure of the pericope is based on two sets of 
words of praise addressed to God: 

Psalm of Descriptive Praise (Psalm 103:1—13) 

I. Heading. A Psalm of David. 

II. Introduction. Call to Praise (vv. 1—H) 

III. Praise of God. In relation to the individual 

(vv.3-5) 

IV. Praise of God. In relation to the community 

(vv. 6-10) 

V. Praise of the love of God (vv. 11—13) 

After an introductory call to praise the psalmist describes 
the ways God acts in relation to individuals: God forgives 
iniquity, heals disease, redeems from the Pit, crowns with 
steadfast love and mercy, satisfies with good, and renews 
youth like the eagle’s. The psalmist then describes ways 
God has acted in relation to the people of Israel: God 
works vindication and justice for the oppressed, having made 
known God's ways to Moses and God's acts to Israel, God is 
slow to anger and abounding in steadfast love, will not 
chide nor keep anger, does not deal with us according to our 
sins or requite us according to our iniquities. The 
pericope closes with words proclaiming the greatness of 
God's love and forgiveness: as great as the heavens, as far 
as the east is from the west, as a father pities his 

36 Preliminary and Interim Report , 3:377. 
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children. Sections II and III begin with the phrase "Bless 
the Lord, O my soul," the two subsections of part IV begin 
with "The Lord and the word "For" signals the 

beginning of section V. 

It is the rhetorical devices which hold all of this 
together. The opening and closing words, "Bless the Lord, 0 
my soul I" form an inclusio . The closing call to praise 
expands the audience from the individual who is speaking to 
all of creation including angels, hosts, ministers, all 
God's work, and all places of God's dominion. Examples of 
simile are found in verse 5, "your youth is renewed like the 
eagle's;" verse 11, "as the heavens are high above the 
earth, so great is his steadfast love;" verse IE, "as far as 
the east is from the west, so far does he remove our 
transgressions from us;'* and verse 13, "as a father pities 
his children, so the Lord pities those who fear him." The 
opening verse includes a chiasmus . "Bless the Lord, 0 my 
soul; and all that is within me, bless his holy name!" The 
parallelism of Psalm 103 is more complex than that in psalms 
previously discussed. The poet uses identical, synonymous, 
and incomplete parallelism. The use of these stylistic 
devises accomplishes three things: 

1. By comparison to things and experiences known to 
the listener, the psalmist makes the abstract 
understandable; 
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8. Devices like the inclusio and chiasmus pull the 
elements of the psalm into a distinct unit; and 

3. The writing becomes a poetic rather than a 
narrative descriptive work. 

The psalmist also uses the traditions of Israel and the 
Ancient Near East to make real the message. In verse 5 
"like an eagle" alludes to the fable of the eagle's renewing 
its youth in old age or to the story of the phoenix. 3 ' 5 ’ 

Verse 7 recalls the traditions of the relationship of God to 
Noses and Israel as part of the Torah story. Verse 8 
restates God's word to Noses at the time of the renewing of 
the covenant: "The Lord passed before Noses, and 
proclaimed, 'The Lord, the Lord, a God merciful and 
gracious, slow to anger, and abounding in steadfast love and 
faithfulness'" (Exod. 34:6). Again, these make the abstract 
concept of God's love concrete through use of traditions and 
words familiar in the experience of the psalmist and the 
1isteners. 

Psalm 103 is clearly representative of the genre psalm 
of descriptive praise, or hymn . Its structure is not as 
cleai—cut as that of other psalm forms, but it would include 
an introduction which is a call to praise and a main part of 
two affirmations in praise of God. 33 These elements are 


37 

Dahood. Psalms III. 

87. 

38 

Westermann. Psalms. 

8Bf . 
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present in Psalm 103- This is not the thanksgiving psalm of 
an individual; the psalmist's personal experiences serve 
only as a starting-point and motivation for the hymn- The 
psalm of descriptive praise or hymn was not written to be 
used at a particular cultic occasion but was rather sung on 
any occasion when the community wanted to honor God, such as 
the great festivals, the offering of various sacrifices, or 
special occasions in the Temple or family. 

Very few clues exist within Psalm 103 to show when it 
was written. Dahood notes that the putative Aramaic suffix 
—ki in verse 3—5 and the supposed literary dependence of 
verses 15-16 on Isa. 40:6—8 are cited by scholars as 
arguments for post—exilic dating but then suggests the 
possibility that the suffix might be a Canaanite archaism 
and that both the psalmist and Second Isaiah may have 
borrowed from a common literary source. He concludes that a 
post-exilic date of composition is unlikely. **° This 
argument plus the psalm's cultic association and its use of 
a tradition history which makes no reference to the periods 
of exile and restoration lead to the conclusion that Psalm 
103 was written before the Exile for use in the Jerusalem 
Temple. The wide range of historic events between the tenth 
century building of the Temple and the sixth century 

39 Uestermann, "Book of Psalms," 707. 

40 Dahood, Psalms III . E4. 
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destruction provide a variety of times and situations when 
these words would have been appropriately expressive. 

Psalm 103 is part of Book 4 of the Psalter which 
extends from Psalm 90 to 106 and ends with the doxological 
statement in Ps. 106:48. The heading "A Psalm of David" 
also connects Psalm 103 with the Psalms of David (51-72) 
which are collected within the Elohistic Psalter and there 
end with the closing formula in Ps. 72:20. Additional 
psalms of David are Psalms 101-103, 108-110, and 138-145. 

The attribution to David is here, as above, the addition of 
a later editor. 

Use of Psalm 103 in later believing communities has 
been limited. There are no New Testament citations. In the 
medieval monastic community the psalm would have been sung 
or recited at Saturday Matins. In the modern Reform Jewish 
prayer book excerpts of Psalm 103 are offered as an 
additional prayer for Yom Kippur entitled "On Forgiveness." 

In The Methodist Hymnal (1905) the hymn "My Soul, Repeat His 
Praise” by Isaac Uatts, set to the tune "Ben Rhydding," 
paraphrases verses 12, 15, and 17 of Psalm 103, and the 
psalm is presented in the Psalter for responsive reading on 
the morning of the thirty—eighth Sunday. Nithin the 
responsive readings of The Methodist Hymnal (1935) Psalm 103 
is suggested for reading of the twelfth Sunday. In The 
Methodist Hymnal (1964) the psalm is divided into two 
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sections, verses 1—7 and 3—IS, each in the Acts of Praise 
for responsive reading. Three hymns are metrical 
paraphrases of Psalm 103: "Praise to the Lord, the 
Almighty," written by Joachim Neander, translated by 
Catherine Winkworth, and set to the tune “Lobe Den Herren"; 
"0 My Soul, Bless God the Father" from the United 
Presbyterian Book of Psalms (1871) set to the tune 
"Stuttgart"; and "Praise, My Soul, the King of Heaven" by 
Henry F. Lyte, set to the tune "Regent Square." The first 
and third of these are retained in the draft of The Un i ted 
Methodist Hymnal (1989), and Ps. 103:1—18 appears in the 
Liturgical Psalter with a musical antiphon from verse 12. 

As mentioned in chapter 3, many of the psalms have 
served as the text for choral anthems. Psalm 103 is one of 
these. On the third Sunday in Lent the choir sang the psalm 
as an anthem using an arrangement of "Bless the Lord, My 
Soul" by J. S. Bach from Cantata 196. As in the immediately 
previous weeks, the psalm was placed after the first lesson. 
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Figure IE. Lord, My Soul 


Adapted from Psalm lQ.'i 


For two-part mixed voices, accompanied 


Moving gently (J = ca. 100) 


J. S. BACII 
(from Cantata 19ti) 
arranged by Hal H. flopson 


Accomp. 




(c) Copyright 1975, Harold Flatnmer, Inc., Delaware Water 
Gap, PA 183E7. All rights reserved. Reproduced with 
permission. 
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Fourth Sunday in Lent - Psalm 34:1-8 CLXX 33:1-8: H 34=2-93 

Scripture Lessons: Joshua 5:9-12 

II Corinthians 5:6—21 
Luke 15:1-3, 11-32 

Sermon: "0, Taste and See" 

The reading from the Psalms Tor the Tourth Sunday in 
Lent is Ps. 34:1—8. As a pericope the reading includes only 
part oT the larger unit oT the whole psalm. Psalm 34 is an 
alphabetic acrostic that stands as a complete unit. The 
artiTicial termination aTter verse 8 gives a reading 
appropriate in length and content to the worship setting. 

As an acrostic the psalm has a clearly deTined beginning and 
ending. The beginning and ending are also deTined by the 
headings Tor Psalm 34 and the Tollowing Psalm 35. 

Psalm 34:1—8 was chosen Tor this Sunday because oT the 
link between verse 8a, "0 taste and see that the Lord is 
good," and the Old Testament lesson. Josh. 5:9—12, which 
tells oT the change Trom eating the manna provided by God in 
the wilderness to eating the Truit oT the land oT Canaan. 

The psalm verse serves as comment and reTlection on the Old 
Testament lesson. There is no direct connection between the 
psalm and the Epistle and Gospel lessons: 2 Cor. 5:16-21 
which tells oT the love oT Christ and new creation in him, 
and Luke 15:1-3, 11-32, in which Jesus speaks oT Torgiveness 
with the parable oT the prodigal son. The opening verses oT 
the psalm, 

I will bless the Lord at all times, 

his praise shall continually be in my mouth. 
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My soul makes its boast in the Lord; 

let the affected hear and be glad. 

0 magnify the Lord with me 

and let us exalt his name together! 

CPs. 34:1-3) 

could, of course, be used as words of praise to God for the 
good news proclaimed in the Gospel and Epistle lessons. 

As translated into English in the Revised Standard Version 
only one textual correction is required. Verse 5, which 
reads 


Look to him, and be radiant; 

so your faces shall never be ashamed. 

should read 

They looked at him and began to shine, 

their faces had no reason to flush with 
shame.** 1 

The structure of the pericope consists of the 
introductory vow to praise God, identified by its hymnic 
elements, and the beginning of the body of the psalm in 
which the poet testifies to God's answering of prayer: 

Psalm of Declarative Praise by an Individual 

I. Heading 

II. Vow to praise God (vv. 1-3) 

III. Introductory summary (v. 4) 

IV. Main body. What God has done (vv. 5-Gff) 

Along with this structural form based on content, the 
psalm has a rhetorical form as an acrostic. Each verse 
begins with a letter of the Hebrew alphabet (not visible in 


41 Preliminary and Interim Report . 3:217. 
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English). The *~f line is missing, and the and^J 

lines are transposed. The parallelism present in all the 
psalms is here in its synonymous and incomplete forms. 

Double triple meter (3 + 3) predominates except in verses 6 
and 8 which are 4+3. 

The first of the traditions identifiable in the psalm 
is found in the heading. Reference is made to an incident 
involving David and Abimelech. The incident described is 
found in 1 Sam. 81:11-16, but it involves Achish, king of 
Gath, not Abimelech. Many commentators consider this a 
historical inaccuracy on the part of the later editor, but 
another explanation is the possibility that Abimelech was 
the Semetic name of the king of Gath."'* 0 In the incident in 
question David escaped from Saul and went to Achish the king 
of Gath but was recognized by the king's servants. David 
then feigned madness so he would not be received and escaped 
to the cave of Adullam. The first part of the psalm could 
have been understood by the later editor to be a psalm of 
thanksgiving for this kind of deliverance. 

Two other traditions are recognizable in these verses. 
The connection of verse 8 with the provision of manna in the 
wilderness has already been discussed. The radiant fact of 
verse 5 hearkens back to Exod. 34:89-35. When Moses came 


48 Mitchell Dahood, Psalms I (1-50) . Anchor Bible (New 
York: Doubleday, 1965), 805. 
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dawn from Mount Sinai with the two tablets of the law in his 
hands, "the skin of his face shone." The use of these 
traditions from the history of Israel draws a connection 
between the listeners' experience of God's mercies and the 
ways 3r*d has shared these same mercies in the past. 

According to Westermann's categories. Psalm 34 is a 
declarative psalm of praise by an individual . The psalm 
contains the elements characteristic of this genres the 
opening vow to praise God and the main body describing what 
God has done.'* 3 Also to be noted are the wisdom 
characteristics of the psalm. Although not a wisdom psalm 
like Psalm 127, two aspects of this psalm are identified 
with the wisdom school. First, as an acrostic Psalm 34 is 
representative of the learned psalmography written by Temple 
scribes in later periods. Second, the didactic quality of 
the psalm, especially in verses 11—22, is typical of wisdom 
literature. Verse 11, "Come, 0 sons, listen to me, I will 
teach you the fear of the Lord," suggests the chiefly 
instructive rather than cultic purpose of wisdom writing. 

As a declarative psalm of praise by an individual. Psalm 34 
may have been used in connection with the presentation of a 
sacrifice in the Temple in fulfillment of a vow made in a 


43 Westermann, "Book of Psalms," 707* 
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time of great dangerMowinckel suggests that such a 
psalm may have been written on a stela or leather and placed 
or laid down before Yahweh in the Temple.So one like 
Psalm 34 may have been deposited as a votive or memorial 
gift to Yahweh and testimony to future generations and later 
been included in a treasury of psalms passed along by temple 
singers and poets, then selected from the collection to be 
used in the cult. 

This discussion of genre and use of the psalm provides 
the only clues to its historical situation. The combination 
of wisdom and cultic elements suggest a date of composition 
toward the end of the pre—exilic period, before the 587 
destruction of the Temple, but relatively late in the 
Temple's history. Mowinckel's statements about its possible 
cultic setting suggest no specific incident or event but 
rather a wide range of situations involving individuals when 
it could have be used. 

Psalm 34 is part of Book 1 of the Psalms which ends 
with the doxological formula in Ps. 41:13. Within this book 
Psalms 3-41 probably existed as an earlier collection and 
Psalms 1 and S were attached later. Most of these were 
labeled “A Psalm of David" by a later editor and many, 
including Psalm 34, have notes added describing the 

44 Westermann, "Book of Psalms," 707. 

45 Mowinckel, £:114. 
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historical situation in which the editors supposed they were 
written. Scholars consider it highly unlikely that David 
wrote any of these psalms or that this psalm had any 
historical association with his freigned madness before 
Abimelech. 

Within the early church Psalm 34 was known to the 
readers of the New Testament through three direct 
quotations, two in 1 Peter and one in John, but both from 
outside the limits of the pericope. Verse 8, "O taste and 
see that the Lord is good!", became a part of the liturgy of 
the eucharist in the ancient church. In the medieval 
monastic community following the Rule of Saint Benedict, 
Psalm 34 would have been recited at Matins on Monday. 

Within Jewish tradition, verse 3, 

0 magnify the Lord with me. 

And let us exalt his name together. 

is recited when the scroll has been removed from the ark in 

the sabbath morning service." 6 In modern reform synagogues 

excerpts from Psalm 32 and 34 are read in the morning 

service on Yom Kippur. 

In twentieth-century Methodism Psalm 34 is included as 
a responsive reading in the 1905, 1935, and 1964 hymnals. 

In The Methodist Hymnal (1964) a metrical paraphrase of the 
psalm entitled "Through All the Changing Scenes of Life" by 


46 Millgram, 179. 
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Tats and Brady <1696) set to tune Irish appears. In the 
draft of The United Methodist Hymnal <19B9), verse 8b, 
"Happy are those who take refuge in God,” is part of the 
Canticle of Love mentioned in the discussion of Psalm 127. 
Psalm 34 appears in the Liturgical Psalter with verse 8 
provided as a musical response for Lent and general use and 
verse 3 for All Saints and general use. 

□n the fourth Sunday in Lent a setting for the psalm 
was chosen from the Liturgical Psalter of The United 
Methodist Hymnal (1989). Verses 1—8 was read responsively 
by the minister and congregation. The response was sung 
before the psalm, first by the choir and then by the choir 
and congregation together, and after verse 8 by the choir 
and congregation together again. Since in 1989 this was 
first Sunday of the month the congregation celebrated Holy 
Communion, and the use of the words "O taste and see that 
the Lord is good" was particularly suitable to the 
liturgical context. 
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Psalm 34 


Pk. 34:8 

Response (Lent & General) CRY 



0 taste and see that the Lord is good! 


j I ,J 11 1 1 11 11 I'HI 

Hap - py are those who take re - fiigc in God. 


R 

1 I will bless the Lord at all tunes; 

God's praise shall continually be in my mouth. 

2 My soul makes its boast in the Lord; 

let the afflicted hear and be glad. 

3 O magnify the Lord with me, 

and let us exalt God's name together! 

4 I sought the Lord, who answered me, 

and delivered me from all my fears. 

5 Look to God and be radiant, 

so your faces shall never be ashamed. 

6 The poor cried out, and the Lord heard, 

and saved them out of all their troubles. 

7 The angel of the Lord encamps 

around those who fear God, and delivers them. 

8 O taste and see that the Lord is good! 

Happy are those who take refuge in God! R 


(c) Copyright 1989 by The United Methodist Publishing House. 
Used by permission. 
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Fifth Sunday in Lent — Psalm 1S6 CLXX 1553 

Scripture Lessons: Isaiah 43:16-51 

Philippians 3:8—14 
John 15:1-8 

Sermon: "Salvation Proclaimed!" 

The psalm reading for the fifth Sunday of Lent is Psalm 
156, a psalm of thanksgiving for God's deliverance of God's 
people. The understanding that if God has acted to grant 
salvation in the past then God can be expected to do so in 
the future as well is an appropriate word as the season of 
Lent moves toward Holy Meek and Easter. The entire psalm 
makes up the pericope. Its beginning and ending are clearly 
defined by its heading and the heading for Psalm 157 which 
follows. Psalms 156 and 155 share a common theme of 
deliverance. Psalms 156 and 157 differ in content and type; 
none of the wisdom elements of Psalm 157 are found in Psalm 
156. 

Psalm 156 is assigned in the lectionary for this Sunday 
along with an Old Testament lesson with which it shares a 
common theme. Isaiah 43:16—51 is an excerpt from one of the 
salvation oracles of Second Isaiah which refers to God's 
actions in the past in delivering the Israelites through the 
Red Sea from the Egyptians as the foundation for present 
assurance that God will do a "new thing" and deliver Israel 
from exile in Babylon. Both readings from the Hebrew Bible 
convey a spirit of rejoicing. No connection can be 
discerned between the psalm and the Epistle and Gospel 
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readings. In Phil. 3:8—14 Paul writes of "the surpassing 
worth of knowing Christ Jesus my Lord." John 12:1-8 
recounts Martha’s anointing of Jesus at Bethany and the 
reaction of Judas, foreshadowing Jesus' death. 

The text as translated into English in the Revised 
Standard Version requires no corrections. A few notes 
regarding translation are, however, of interest. Another 
reading of verse la, "When the Lord restored the fortunes of 
Zion," is “When the Lord brought back those who returned to 
Zion."^ v The wording of this phrase could have import in 
the dating of the psalm. Dahood rejects the alternative 
reading based on a parallel Aramaic expression and states 
that the restoration of fortunes and not a return from 
captivity is meant. 40 Dahood also offers an argument for 
translating verse lb as "we became like the sands of the 
sea," referring to the crossing of the Red Sea. 49 In verse 
4, the Negeb is the desert area south of Judah. In the 
summer no water flows in the streams, but in the winter the 
watercourses are "restored" and vegetation flourishes. One 
final note regarding translation: In the Jewish Publication 
Society version <NJV) the entire psalm is presented in the 
future tense. Dahood explains this difference by saying. 


47 

New Oxford Annotated 

Bible 

48 

Dahood, 

Psalms 

III, 

218. 

49 

Dahood, 

Psalms 

III, 

218. 
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"Commentators point that the most nettlesome problem in this 
poem is that the verbal tenses.”®° 

The structure of" Psalm 126 is simply two stanzas. The 
■first describes the joy inspired by God’s -favor toward God’s 
people in former times, and the second is a prayer that it 
may be granted once again:® 1 

A Psalm of Prayer (Psalm 126) 

I. Heading. A Song of Ascents. 

II. Stanza I. Remembering God's past actions 

(vv. 1-3) 

III. Stanza II. Petition for deliverance. 

(vv. 4-6) 

The psalm is a tightly constructed unit which uses 
several rhetorical devises to achieve internal cohesion. 

Most obvious, of course, is the parallelism characteristic 
of Hebrew poetry, here identical, synonymous, and 
incomplete. The Hebrew of verse 2, “Then was filled with 
laughter our mouth, and our tongue with shouts of jay,” is a 
chiasmus. sa Similarly, verse 5, literally "Those who sowed 
in tears, amid shouts of joy did weep," is chiastic.® 3 The 
repetition of "restored the fortunes'* and “restore our 
fortunes" in verses 1 and 4 gives an indication of the 
beginning of each stanza. In versa 5, "Restore our 
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Dahood, 

Psalms 

III, 

218. 

51 

New Oxford Annotated 

Bible. 

52 

Dahood, 
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III, 

219. 

53 
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Psalms 

III, 

217, 22 
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fortunes, □ Lord, like the watercourses in the Negeb," is a 
simile. 

The psalmist draws upon the collective memory of the 
listeners to recall the times in the past when Yahweh had 
"restored the fortunes of Zion." If the psalm is post- 
exilic, this memory would be the return from Babylon to 
Zion. If it is exilic or pre-exilic the listener would 
recall the many instances in the tradition history, 
beginning with the exodus from Egypt, when God had acted on 
their behalf. 

Psalm 126 does not fit easily into any of the standard 
psalm genres. Two aspects of the community psalm of lament 
described by Westermann are present: the review of God's 
past acts and the petition. But the psalm fits nether his 
nor Mowinckel's description of the lament. Dahood labels it 
a psalm of thanksgiving, but this ignores the petition. 
Mowinckel identifies Psalm 126 as one of a few ordinary 
psalms of prayer with close links to the psalms of 
lamentation. 3 '* In this type the congregation asked for what 
they needed at a specific time.' 3 ® Psalm 126 can be seen as 
belonging to the festival of harvest and new year. The 
sowing and harvesting in verse 6 would relate to the real 


54 

Mowinckel, 

1:226 

55 

Mowinckel, 

1:221 
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li-Fe experience of this season. 8 * 

As in the case with many of the psalms, determining its 
actual date of composition is difficult, if not impossible. 
The emotional tone of the poem would suggest an exilic 
setting. But, as mentioned above, the recollection of God's 
past action and prayer for present deliverance would be 
appropriate to any time of national misfortune or 
catastrophe. In addition, if Mowinckel’s suggestions 
regarding cultic use are correct, then the psalm would 
necessarily be pre—exilic. This plus its general rather 
than specific recollection of God's past acts leads to the 
conclusion that Psalm 1E6 was composed during the period of 
the first Temple between the tenth and sixth centuries. 

There is nothing to suggest that its original form was any 
different from its present one. 

Psalm 126 is part of Book 5 of the Psalms which 
includes Psalms 107-150 and ends with the doxological 
formulation in Ps. 150:6. It is also part of the smaller 
collection of "pilgrimage psalms" thought to have been sung 
by pilgrims on the way to Jerusalem. 

Psalm 126 was not used directly by the New Testament 
writers. We can assume that its cultic use in the Second 
Temple carries over into the worship of the early church. 

In the medieval monastic community following the Opus Dei of 

56 Mowinckel, 1:223. 
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Saint Benedict, Psalm 126 was recited at None daily on 
Wednesday through Saturday. In the modern Reform synagogue. 
Psalm 126 is used in the supplement for the service for Yom 
Ha—atsma-ut1. Israel Independence Day. The use of Psalm 126 
in the four twentieth—century Methodist hymnals is only in 
the Psalters or responsive readings. In the draft of the 
19S9 hymnal it is accompanied by two musical antiphons: 
verse 3 from the psalm itself for Thanksgiving and general 
use and Ps. 30:56 for Advent and Lent. 

Qn the fifth Sunday of Lent the psalm was again placed 
after the Old Testament lesson as a gradual psalm. The 
setting for this Sunday was a contemporary psalm song by 
Marty Haugen entitled "God Has Done Great Things for Us" 
from Psalms for the Church Year , volume 2. The verses of 
the psalm were sung by two choir members accompanied by 
guitar and piano. The congregation joined in on the 
refrain. 
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Figure 14. 


GOD HAS DONE GREAT THINGS FOR US 


Psalm 126 
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(c) Copyright 19B8 by G.I.A. Publications, Inc. All Rights 
Reserved. Used by permission of G.I.A. Publications, 
Chicago, Illinois, exclusive agents. 
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(To vena) 
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Palm Sunday - Psalm 113:19-29 CLXX 117:19-593 

Scripture Lessons: Isaiah 50:4—9a 

Philippians 2:5—11 
Luke 19:28-40 

Sermon: “Not in My Backyard" 

The final Sunday of Lent before the beginning of Holy 
Meek may be observed as either Palm Sunday or Passion 
Sunday. If observed as Palm Sunday the sixth Sunday of Lent 
includes the reading of a gospel narrative of the triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem. If observed as Passion Sunday an 
extended reading of the Passion narrative may be a part of 
the service. This latter practice is especially appropriate 
for congregations who have no weekday service(s) between 
Palm/Passion Sunday and Easter. The observance of Palm 
Sunday, on the other hand, is more appropriate if weekday 
services during Holy Meek provide the setting for 
remembering the Passion of Christ. Culvei—Palms United 
Methodist Church has in recent years had a tradition of a 
Maundy Thursday service which includes Communion and the 
Tenebrae Service when the Passion narrative is read. Thus, 

I discuss here the designated psalm reading for Palm Sunday, 
Psalm 118:19-29. 

Psalm 118 is a lengthy liturgical psalm, and only a 
portion of it forms the pericope. The beginning point of 
the psalm is debated. Some commentators would include the 
closing "Praise the Lord!" from Psalm 117 as the opening 
phrase of Psalm 118. The ending is more clearly defined by 
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the closing word of thanksgiving of the liturgy and by the 
change in content and style of Psalm 119. The beginning of 
the pericope coincides with a change of speaker and position 
in the liturgy. 

The Gospel lesson for Palm Sunday in Year C of the 
lectionary is Luke 19:E8—40, an account of Jesus* entry into 
Jerusalem. The psalm reading remains the same for all three 
years of the lectionary cycle. Psalm 118 has traditionally 
been associated with the day for three reasons: 

1. The words shouted by the crowd, "Blessed is the 
King who comes in the name of the Lord*" (Luke 
19:38; see also Matt. El:1-9 and Mark 11:1-10) 
come from Ps. 118:E6. Also, the "Hosanna*" 
comes from Ps. 118:E5. 

E. "Bend the festival procession with branches" 

(Ps. llB:£7b) suggests the branches spread in 
the road in the accounts of Matthew, Mark, and 
John. Only in John were they palm branches. 

3. Psalm 118, the last of the collection of psalms 
known to the Jews as the Egyptian Hallei, would 
have been sung as part of the celebration of the 
Passover during Jesus’ day. 

The Old Testament lesson, Isa. 50:4—9a, and Epistle lesson, 
Phil. E:5—11, provide the wider context of Jesus as the 
Suffering Servant i;ito which Palm Sunday and all of Holy 
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Meek -fit. Psalm 118:14—24 is the psalcn reading for Easter 
of all three years of the lectionary cycle. 

Within the verses of the pericope, only two corrections 
to the Revised Standard Version translation are recommended. 
In verse 27b, "Bind the festal procession with branches, up 
to the horns of the altari“, two substitute translations are 
possible: "Bind the feast victim(s) (with ropes as far as 

the horns of the altar)," or “line up the feast (pilgrims) 
(with ropes at the horns of the altar)". In verse 28, "I 
will extol thee" should be "I will exalt you," meaning "I 
will thank you for you answered me and you were for me 
salvation." 5,7 Dahood suggests also that verse 24 read, 

"This is the day Yahweh acted. ,,esa 

The structure of Psalm 118 is determined by its 
liturgical character. Below is the psalm arranged as it 
might have been recited or sung on the steps of the Temple 
when the king came to offer a sacrifice in thanksgiving for 
a victory in battle. 

All: 0 give thanks to Bod, for God is good; 

God 1 s steadfast love endures for ever! 
Leader: Let Israel say. 

Congregation: God's steadfast love endures for ever. 

Leader: Let the house of Aaron say. 

Priests: God's steadfast love endures for ever. 

Leader: Let those who fear God say. 

Recent Converts: God's steadfast love endures for ever. 

King: Out of my distress I called on God, 

God answered me and set me free. 

57 Preliminary and Interim Report . 3:406. 

58 Dahood, Psalms III . 150. 
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Congregation: 

King: 

King and 
Congregation: 

Congregation: 

King: 

(King now 

Priests: 

King: 

Congregation: 


With God on my side I do not fear. 

What can people do to me? 

God is on my side to help me; 

I shall look in triumph on those 
who hate me. 

It is better to take refuge in God 

than to put confidence in humanity 

It is better to take refuge in God 

than to put confidence in leaders. 

All nations surround me; 

in the name of God I cut them offl 

They surrounded me 1ike bees, 

They blazed like a fire of thorns; 
In the name of God I cut them off 1 

I was pushing hard, so that I was 
falling 

but God helped me. 

God is my strength and my song; 

God has become my salvation. 

Hark, glad songs of victory 

in the tents of the righteous: 

"The right hand of God does valiantly, 
the right hand of God is exalted, 
the right hand of God does 
valiantly 1" 

I shall not die, but I shall live, 

and shall recount the acts of God. 

God has chastened me sorely, 

but has not given me over to death 

facing gates of the Temple) 

Open to me the gates of righteousness, 
that I may enter through them 
and give thanks to God. 

This is the gate of God; 

the righteous shall enter through 
i t. 

I thank you that you have answered me 
and have become my salvation. 

The stone which the builders rejected 

has become the head of the corner. 

This is God's doing; 

it is a wondrous act performed 
before our eyes. 

This is the day on which God has acted; 
let us rejoice and be glad in it. 

Hosanna'. Save us, we beseech thee, 0 
God l 
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□ God, we beseech thee, give us 
success * 

Blessed be the one who enters in the 
name of Godl 

We bless you from the house of God. 
Yahweh is God, 

and has given us light. 

Bind the festal procession with 
branches, 

up to the horns of the altar! 

You are my God, and I will give thanks 
to you, 

you are my God, I will exalt you. 

□ give thanks to God, for God is good; 
God's steadfast love endures 
forever l =5S> 

The pericope, then, includes the king's request to enter 
(vv. 19—SO) and a hymn of thanksgiving (w. SI—S9> . 

The rhetorical devices which assist in the expressions 
of this liturgy include: the inclusio of verses 1 and 39, 

"0 give thanks to the Lord, for he is good; for his 
steadfast love endures forever!*'; the metaphorical statement 
describing Israel’s selection over greater nations, "The 
stone which the builders rejected has become the head of the 
corner."; and the parallelism—identical, synonymous, and 
incomplete. 

The psalmist draws on two traditions in Psalm 11B. The 
first of these is the Songs of Miriam and Moses from Exodus 
15. Commentators have found similarities between the 


Priests: 

Congregation: 
Priests: 

King and 
Congregation: 

All: 


59 James A. Sanders, "A New Testament Hermeneutic 
Fabric: Psalm 118 in the Entrance Narrative," Early Jewish 

and Christian Exegesis, eds. Craig A. Evans and William F. 
Stinespring. (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 19B7), 179-B5. 
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language of the psalm and of the two ancient hymns. An 
example of this is the identical wording in Ps. 118:14 and 
Exod. 15:8: 

The Lord is my strength and my song, 
and he has become my salvation. 

The second tradition is more general: the special 

relationship between God and Israel is acknowledged 

throughout the psalm. The psalmist speaks of God's 

"steadfast love," God on the side of the king, taking 

“refuge in the Lord," the help of God in battle, the "right 

hand of the Lord" assisting, and the rejected "stone" of 

Israel being chosen by Yahweh. 

As stated above, the genre of Psalm 118 is liturgical 
psalm . As one reads the psalm, one can envision the king 
and a great procession coming to the Temple gates and 
requesting admission for the purpose of offering a sacrifice 
of thanksgiving. "Psalm 118 ... starts before the Temple 
and resounds while the 'procession' marches through 'the 
Gates of Righteousness* and encircles the altar of burnt- 
offerings in the temple court." 60 Psalm 118 is also clearly 
a royal psalm. The king speaks, using the "royal—I," on 
behalf of all the people. 

The historical situation in which Psalm 118 was first 
written was most likely during the pre—exilic period and 


60 Mowinckel, 1:6. 
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early in the history of the Temple cult. Although a 
sacrifice is not spoken of directly ir. the psalm it is 
implied in the liturgical character and the dancing around 
and/or decorating of the altar in verse 27. The alternate 
translation "bind the feast victim(s) with ropes as far as 
the horns of the altar" adds further support to the 
sacrifical nature of the liturgy. The use of a sacrifice in 
the liturgy would necessitate a pre—exilic dating; animal 
sacrifice ended with the destruction of the first Temple in 
587 B.C.E. Dahood suggests an early date of composition 
based on the similarities with the ancient victory hymns 
from Exodus, the economy of language, and the very primitive 
custom of cutting off the foreskin of the enemy in verses 
10-12.The use of the "royal—I" also indicates an earlier 
date. Thus, a date fairly early in the pre-exilic period 
would seem likely as the date of composition of Psalm 118. 

Although Mowinckel suggests that Psalm 118 was used at 
an annual "enthronement festival of Yahweh," it was more 
likely used as an occasional liturgy when the armies of 
Israel returned victorious from battle, possibly during the 
later years of the monarchy or the period of the divided 
kingdom when warfare with neighboring nations continued. 

Little can be known about earlier stages in the growth 
of the text. Component parts may have existed independently 

61 Dahood, Psalms III . 156. 
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and been assembled through a process of use and development, 
but no material exists to aid in determining how this might 
have happened. 

Psalm 118 has had extensive use in later believing 
communities. As part of the Hallel (Psalm 118-118), also 
known as the Egyptian Hallel, the psalm formed a part of the 
liturgy of the great annual feasts. In the Second Temple 
the Hallel was recited on the first day of Passover at the 
Seder, on the eight days of Sukkot, and on the eight days of 
Hanakuh. Later, the Hallel replaced the pilgrim psalms in 
the Shavuot service. These Temple practices were carried 
over to the synagogue. 66 The association of the Hallel with 
Passover and the tradition that the Messiah would come 
during Passover must be noted when considering the 
relationship between Psalm 118 and the entry of Jesus into 
Jerusalem. 

Besides the citations of Ps. 118:85—86 in the 

narratives of the triumphal entry in Matt. 81:1-11, Mark 

11:1—10, Luke 19:39—38, and John 18:18—15, several other 

verses of the psalm reoccur in the New Testament. Fallowing 

the parable of the vineyard, Luke uses Ps. 118:88: 

But Jesus looked at them and said, What then is 
this that is written: 

The very stone which the builders rejected 
has become the head of the corner. 

(Luke 80:17) 

63 Millgram, 310. 
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Similar use is made in Matt. Sis42 and Mark 12:10, and the 
same verse appears in 1 Peter 2:7. In his lament aver 
Jerusalem, Jesus used Ps. 118:26: “For I tell you, you will 
not see me again, until you say, 'Blessed is he who comes in 
the name of - the Lord'" (Matt. 23:39). 

The use of Psalm 118 in the Hallei of the synagogue at 
Passover carried over into the earliest liturgies of the 
Eastern and Western churches for the Christian Pascha or 
Easter with a refrain from verse 24. M Those medieval 
monastic communities who followed the Rule of Saint Benedict 
recited or chanted Psalm 118 at Lauds on Sunday. 

In the modern synagogue the use of the Hallei for all 
the great festivals continues. The procession around the 
altar in the Temple has been replaced in the synagogue on 
Hoshana Rabba, the seventh day of Sukkot, with a procession 
around the reader's table. On the first six days they 
process once around and on the seventh day seven times 
around, the reader chanting prayers, the faithful carrying 
scrolls, palm branches, and citrons. 6 * 

The predominate use of Psalm 118 by twentieth—century 
Methodists has been as a responsive reading. In The 
Methodist Hymnal (1905) it is present in the Psalter as the 

63 Massey H. Shepherd, The Psalms in Christian 
Worship . (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1976), 38. 

64 Millgram, 219. 
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reading for the morning of the twenty-sixth Sunday. In The 
Methodist Hymnal <1935) verses 14—26, SB are provided as the 
responsive reading for the twenty—seventh Sunday. In The 
Methodist Hymnal (1964) it again appears in the psalter with 
verses 1, 4-6, 0, 19-24, 26, 2B-29. In the draft of The 
Methodist Hymnal (1989) Psalm 1IB:14—29 appears in the 
Liturgical Psalter with verse 26 as a musical response for 
Paim/Passion Sunday and verse 24 for Easter and general use. 

□n Palm Sunday, in keeping with the movement from the 
joyausness of the triumphal entry to the more reflective 
beginning of Holy Week and the days of the Passion, the 
psalm can be used as an entrance psalm, coming at the very 
beginning of the service before the reading of the Palm 
Sunday narrative and the Palm Sunday processional hymn. I 
have adapted a fragment of the hymn, "Hosanna, Loud 
Hosannas," as an antiphon to be sung before and after the 
antiphonal reading of the psalm verses appropriate to Palm 
Sunday. 

Figure 15- 
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ANTIPHON: 


Right: 

Left: 
Right: 
Left: 
Right: 

Left: 

ANTIPHON: 

Right: 

Left: 

Right: 

Left: 

Right: 

All: 

ANTIPHON: 


Choir 

Choir and congregation 

Open to me the gates of righteousness, 
that I may enter through them, 
and give thanks to God. 

This is the gate of God; 

the righteous shall enter through it. 

I thank you that you have answered me 
and have become my salvation. 

The stone which the builders rejected 

has become the head of the corner. 

This is God's doing; 

it is a wondrous act performed before out 
eyes. 

This is the day on which God has acted; 
let us rejoice and be glad in it. 

Choir and congregation. 

Hosanna! Save us, we beseech you, O God! 

0 God, we beseech you, give us success! 
Blessed be the one who enters in the name of God 
We bless you from the house of God. 

Yahweh is God, 

and has given us light. 

Bind up the festal procession with branches, 
up to the horns of the altar! 

You are my God, and I will give thanks to you, 
you are my God, I will exalt you. 

□ give thanks to God, for God is good; 

God’s steadfast love endures forever! 

Choir and congregation 
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CHAPTER 5 
Conclusion 

Use of the material presented here took place in the 
time preceding and during the season of Lent in February and 
March 1989. The following pages include comment on the 
introductory material provided to the congregation and the 
actual use of the musical settings of the psalms in worship. 

Introduction of the psalms with the goal of increasing 
familiarity and experience with them within the congregation 
began in the winter 1987—SB Sunday School quarter. The 
Pastors' Seminar Class, an on-going adult class which meets 
for one hour each Sunday morning and which includes a number 
of church leaders, used the Hawkins book The Unsuspected 
Power of the Psalms as its study book under my direction. 
Through reading, discussion, and, most importantly, direct 
encounter with the psalms Hawkins draws the student into 
relationship with the psalms—in exegetical, historical, 
devotional, and personal ways. Most students read the book 
at home during the week; class time was spent on a brief 
review, discussion, and personal reflection and sharing 
drawn from the psalms. The class also was introduced to 
singing the psalms through the use of metrical paraphrases 
from the hymnal. 
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Immediately preceding the season of Lent in 1989, I 
wrote an article for the church newsletter describing 
briefly the use the congregation would be making of the 
psalms in worship during the season: 

FROM YOUR PASTORS 

Dear Sisters and Brothers in Christ, 

"The poetry of the psalms was intended for music.... 

The mere reading of the psalms, therefore, should be viewed 
much as we might view the private reading of the lyrics of 
Broadway showtunes or the words of folk ballads or anthems." 

These provocative words written by J. Robert Carroll, 
the editor of a collection of contemporary musical settings 
of the psalms for worship, give us lots to think about. 
Clearly he is saying that the psalms were meant not for 
reading but for singing. Here at Culvei Palms United 
Methodist Church we are going to do something about singing 
rather than reading the psalms during the coming weeks. 


As part of' the work on my Doctor of Ministry 
professional project, 1 have been collecting and studying a 
wide variety of ways of singing the psalms. During the 
season of Lent ahead we will have the opportunity to 
experience the psalm for each Sunday in a musical form. One 
Sunday we will sing the psalm paraphrased in metrical verse 
and sung to ..a hymn tune. Another time the choir will sing 
the psalm as an anthem. On Ash Wednesday we in the 
congregation will alternate singing verses with a leader. 

One Sunday the choir will sing the psalm in Anglican chant. 
We will try out a musical response with the reading of a 
psalm as arranged in our new hymnal. And on Palm Sunday we 
will begin the service singing the words from Psalm 118 with 
which the crowds welcomed Jesus on his triumpha entry into 
Jerusalem. 

The intensive work I have done with the psalms over the 
past month and throughout last fall has deepened my 
relationship with one of the most familiar and yet probably 
least known books of the Bible. I have discovered in the 
Psalter what is for us United Methodists still mostly an 
untapped treasure. The depth of expression of these songs 
from the ancient worship of Israel still speaks to the joys 
and hurts, the passions and experience of people of faith in 
the world today. And when we read and sing these words we 
do so as heirs of nearly three millennia of Jewish, 
Christian, and Moslem believers. 
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It is my hope and prayer that as we live with the 
psalms in the coming weeks in our services of worship we 
will grow and be enriched by them as I have been in my new 
relationship with them. 

Faithfully yours. 

The Rev. Emma Moore-Kochlacs 

During Lent itself, while the psalms were being sung 
each Sunday, I was responsible for making a presentation on 
the lectionary scriptures for one of the Wednesday evening 
Lenten Bible studies. Although I did, of course, cover all 
four of the lections for the Second Sunday of Lent, I gave 
special attention to the psalm, drawing on the historical 
and exegstical material in chapters H and 4 of this project. 
After dinner and before the presentation I led the group in 
a brief Order of Evening Prayer which included Psalm 1E7. 

My intensive study of the psalms for Lent influenced my 
preaching during that season, especially on Ash Wednesday 
when Psalm 51 served as the text for my homily. (See 
appendix B.) 

Finally, my personal devotional practice beginning with 
the time of intensive work on this project in January 1988 
has grown to include regular use of the psalms. That 
January I spent weekdays for three weeks at Mount Calvary 
Monastery of the Order of Holy Cross and one week at Saint 
Mary’s Retreat Center of the Order of the Holy Nativity, 
both Episcopal and both in Santa Barbara. In both of these 
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places I participated with the community in the Eucharist 
and at least two of the four offices each day. Through 
practical experience I came to know the psalms in this 
setting. By the end of the month I found I could join the 
brothers or sisters in some of the psalm chants and could 
find my way with ease through their Monastic Breviary . I 
have tried to continue this by using the brief order for 
morning prayer and the psalms from the daily lectionary of 
the Book of Common Prayer . 

Preparation for the more practical singing of the 
psalms in worship began with a meeting with the music staff 
of the church requesting their assistance. They responded 
with great interest, enthusiasm, and support. The choir 
director agreed to teach the various psalm settings to the 
choir to enable their leadership of congregational singing, 
to recruit particular singers when necessary, and to prepare 
two of the psalms for choir performance. The organists 
offered to search their music library for pieces based on 
psalm tunes, especially the ones for this season of Lent. 

My colleague (and husband) also agreed to incorporate the 
selected psalm settings into the liturgies he would prepare 
for the four of the seven services for which he would be 
responsible for worship planning and preaching. Following 
this meeting we proceeded with the actual use of the psalms 
in worship. 
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Psalm 51 si—S for Ash Wednesday formed a unifying 
element throughout the traditional service adapted from the 
Handbook of the Christian Year . As people arrived and were 
seated they heard as the prelude two organ settings of Psalm 
51, "Have Mercy on Me, □ Lord God," by Marcel Dupre and J. 

S. Bach. The psalm was sung as a gradual psalm between the 
first and second lessons. Using Jim Strathdee's "Create in 
Me a Clean Heart, 0 God," the leader (me) and congregation 
sang antiphonally. As mentioned above the psalm then served 
as the text for the homily (see appendix B). Following the 
imposition of ashes the leader and congregation again sang 
the psalm as a call to confession, then recited verses 1—17 
as a psalm of confession. 

Singing of the psalm was facilitated by an introduction 
by worship leader and choir after the prelude and before the 
call to worship, by its repetition during the service 
itself, and by a fairly easy musical setting. The mood and 
tone of the setting were appropriate to that of the service. 
Use of the psalm throughout the service also reinforced the 
confessional nature of Ash Wednesday. 

Psalm 91 for the first Sunday of Lent was used in a 
metrical paraphrase with words by John G. Dunn set to the 
tune "Abbey" from the Scottish Psalter of 1615. Here again 
the psalm was sung after the first lesson but in unison by 
the entire congregation. Although a metrical psalm promised 
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to be most easily accessible to the congregation this one 
did not prove to be because the tune was unfamiliar and the 
uneven meter difficult to sing*. (Later experience has shown 
that the use of a familiar tune with a metrical paraphrase 
increases participation and confidence in singing 
considerably.) 

Psalm 1S7 for the second of Lent was sung by the choir 
in Anglican chant, a new and interesting experience for both 
choir and congregation. Choir members reported having fun 
learning it, and one made a comment which explained out of 
her experience the hoped-for impact of any chanting: "After 
awhile the repetition of the music made me listen to the 
words I was singing." The familiar harmonic patterns of 
Anglican chant made it more easily received than the older 
modal and solely melodic Gregorian chant or the more 
contemporary harmonies of some of the Gelineau settings. 

The choir would have benefited from using a faster tempo, 
but this form of chant was new and unfamiliar even to the 
choir director. 

For the third Sunday of Lent the choir prepared an 
anthem based on Psalm 102, "Bless the Lord, My Soul" from 
Cantata 196 by J. S. Bach, arranged by Hal Hopson. It was 
sung after the first lesson as a gradual psalm. The choir 
did well, the type of music was familiar and yet newly 
placed for the congregation. 
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The psalm Tor the fourth Sunday of Lent, Psalm 34:1-B, 
was used with sung antiphon and responsive reading from the 
new United Methodist hymnal. The antiphon, “O taste and see 
that the Lord is good! Happy are those who take refuge in 
God," was sung first by the choir, then repeated with the 
congregation. The worship leader and congregation read the 
psalm responsively, then choir and congregation together 
sang the antiphon again. The antiphon, although new to the 
congregation, was learned easily through a brief practice at 
the beginning of the service and repetition after the choir 
when the psalm was sung in the service. By chance it was 
also communion Sunday, so the antiphon was especially 
appropriate. 

For the fifth Sunday in Lent the choir director 
recruited six of the younger choir members, including two 
who played the guitar, to sing Marty Haugen's setting of 
Psalm 126, "God Has Done Great Things for Us." They taught 
the refrain to the congregation early in the service, and 
all then joined in each time they returned to it. The 
rather plaintive quality of the piano introduction and the 
melody reflected the longing for Zion which is a central 
part of this psalm; Haugen provided, in his own popular folk 
style, an especially good connection between the words and 
the music for the psalm. Both the small group of singers 
and the congregation expressed particular liking for this 
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“song.” 

The final psalm of this series was the portion of Psalm 
118 associated with the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
verses 19-S9. In recent years the United Methodist Church 
has moved from sole emphasis on Palm Sunday to observance of 
Palm/Passion Sunday. Thus the liturgy of the palms comes 
early in the service. For this I arranged an antiphon from 
the hymn to be used later as the processional, "Hosanna, 

Loud Hosanna," and the words of Psalm 118:85. The service 
began with a brief call to worship, followed by the psalm. 
The choir first sang the antiphon, then was joined by the 
congregation. The psalm was read antiphonally, left and 
right, by the congregation with the antiphon repeated after 
verse 84 and_a.ga.in at the end. This was followed by the 
reading of the Palm Sunday narrative from Luke 19:88—40 and 
a festive arrangement of "Hosanna, Loud Hosanna" for the 
choir and congregation during which the children of the 
church processed down the aisles with palm branches. The 
psalm itself provided the background for the gospel story, 
and the musical antiphon joined with the later hymn to unify 
this portion of the liturgy. 

Consideration of this study and experience leads to the 
conclusion that the combination of theoretical foundation 
and practical use has met the goal of making the psalms more 
alive and meaningful in worship. Several observations 
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support this conclusion: 

1- In each of the services for the season the 

lectionary psalm was used in a prominent way in 
the service in a congregation which had used them 
previously only occasionally and then usually as 
responsive readings. 

S. All of the congregation had some general 

introduction to this use through a newsletter 
article and a homily. A smaller group had more 
intensive instruction in an adult Sunday School 
class and a Lenten Bible study session. 

3. A variety of musical types was represented in the 
psalm settings, some familiar, some not. This 
provided opportunity for worshipers to experience 
the psalms in diverse ways musically and, I hope, 
made connection with the wider historical and 
ecumenical community of the church. 

4. Comments from both choir and congregation were, on 
most Sundays, positive, interested, ad 
enthusiastic about their participation and 
experience with these psalms in warship. 

Several additional comments and observations follow. 

1. Preparation is necessary and important for worship 
planner and congregation alike. A tremendous 
variety of psalm resources is available. 
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Biblically and musically, psalm paraphrases and 
settings of diverse quality and large quantity 
must be considered. Solid exegetical knowledge of 
the book of Psalms and individual psalms within it 
must be joined with musical sensitivity in the 
selection of specific paraphrases, translations, 
and settings for worship. A congregation must 
also be prepared to receive the psalms in new ways 
in worship. Prior education and introduction, 
along with the teaching of each new psalm before 
the service are essential. 

2. Beginning with the familiar and repeating what is 
new result in greater depth of experience in 
singing the psalms. Of the psalms used in this 
project, those which were most familiar in either 
tune or style were best received by the 
congregation and thus more likely integrated into 
the overall experience of worship. The paraphrase 
of Psalm 91, for example, would have had more 
impact if sung to a more familiar tune in common 
meter. Regular use of Anglican chant would 
probably not fit well into the worship experience 
of this congregation, although its use here served 
to introduce chanting to the congregation and met 
this one-time goal. A metrical psalm sung to a 
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familiar tune, a psalm anthem from the classic 
repetoire, or a psalm song in an easily grasped 
contemporary style are the best starting points. 

3. Coming to know, experience, and understand the 

Psalms is something which cannot be finished even 
in a lifetime. For a congregation that uses them 
in worship and the individual who uses them in 
personal study and devotion the psalms offer a 
word for constant re—use, rediscovery, and 
reconsideration. It is my hope that continuing 
encounter with the psalms will lead the Church to 
a reclaiming of their meaning and inspiration for 
today. 
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APPENDIX A 
Psalm Resources 


Psalm Translations and Paraphrases 

The Book of Common Prayer . New Yorks Church Hymnal 
Corporation, 1979. 

Includes the Psalms arranged -for antiphonal or 
responsive recitation. 

Brandt, Leslie. Psalms/Now . St. Louis: Concordia, 1973. 

Paraphrases oT the psalms in contemporary language 
with illustrations by Coretta Kent. 

Chamberlain, Gary, trans. The Psalmss A New Translation 

•For Praver and Worship . Nashville: Upper Room, 1984. 

A translation of the Psalms intended for private 
and public prayer. 

Five-Meek Psalter . Erie, Pa.s Benedictine Sisters of Erie, 
1985. 

Psalms for morning and evening prayer in inclusive 
language. More a breviary than a psalter. 

Inclusive Language Psalms . New York: Pilgram, 19B7. 

The psalms from the Common Lectionary in inclusive 
language arranged as litanies, responsive readings, and 
unison readings. 

The Psalms . Chicago: G.I.A. Publications, 19BB. 

Inclusive language version based on the Grail 
translation. 

Schrenk, Nancy, and Maureen Leach. Psalms Anew . Winona, 
Minn.: Saint Mary’s Press, 19B6. 

An inclusive language version by two members of 
the Sisters of Saint Francis of Dubuque, Iowa. Foui— 
week cycle for reading included. 

Metrical Psalters 

Anderson, Fred. Singing Psalms of Joy and Praise . 
Philadelphia: Westminster, 19B6. 

Selected psalms from the Common Lectionary set to 
familiar hymn tunes. 
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Webber, Christopher L. ft New Metrical Psalter . New York: 
Church Hymnal Corporation, 1986. 

The psalms from the Book of Common Prayer arranged 
metrically and set to -familiar hymn tunes. 


Chant Psalters 

Brown, Roy. The Oxford American Psalter . New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1949. 

The standard work on Anglican chant. 

Carroll, J. Robert, ed. The Brai1/Belineau Psalter . 

Chicago: G.l.ft. Publications, 197S. 

The most complete edition of Grai1/Gelineau 
psalms. Contains extensive guide to use and notation. 
Used with Sunday Antiphonarv below. 

Hopson, Hal. Psalm Refrains and Tones . Carol Stream, Ill.: 
Hope Publishing, 198B. 

Responsorial psalm setting for psalms appointed in 
the Common Lectionary. Traditional refrains based on 
familiar melodies and new original refrains. With 
inclusive language. 

Litton, James, ed. The Plainsono Psalter . New York: 

Church Hymnal Corporation, 1988. 

The Psalms from The Book of Common Prayer pointed 
and set to the eight psalm tones in modern notation. 

The Sunday Antiphonarv - Chicago: G.l.ft. Publications, 

1975. 

Accompanies The Grai1/Gelineau Psalter above. 

Wyton, Alec, ed. The ftnolican Chant Psalter . New York: 
Church Hymnal Corporation, 19B7. 

Replaces The Oxford American Psalter as the basic 
work on Anglican chant. 


Collections and General 

Alive Nowl [Nashville: Upper Rooml, July/August 1981, 
1983, 1985, 1987. 

Issues of a devotional magazine emphasizing 
singing the psalms. 
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Berthier, Jacques. Music -From Tai±e . 2 vols. Chicago: 
G.I.A. Publications, 197B, 19B2. 

Among the music for worship developed by the Tai±e 
community in France are settings for a number of the 
psalms. 

Haugen, Marty. Psalms for the Church Year . H vols. 

Chicago: G.I.A. Publications, 19B3, 19S8. 

Popular settings of the psalms for cantor, choir, 
congregation, guitar and keyboard. 

Marshall, Jane. Psalms Together . 2 vols. Garland, Tex.: 
Choristers Guild, 1986, 19BB. 

Two collections, each of six psalms with antiphons 
for singing by choir and/or congregation. 

Psalm Praise . Chicago: G.I.A. Publications, 1973. 

Collection of a wide variety of psalm settings. 

A Psalm Sampler . Philadelphia: Westminster, 1986. 

A selection of psalms from the Common Lectionary 
arranged in a variety of types of musical settings. 
Produced by the Psalter Task Force of the Office of 
Worship of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.). 


Hymnals and Worship Books 

Hvmnbook 1982 CEpiscopalI. New York: Church Hymnal 
Corporation, 19B2- 

The United Methodist Hymnal Cdraft edition!. Nashville: 
Methodist Publishing House, 1989. 

The Upper Room Worshiobook . Nashville: Upper Room, 1985. 

Worship II [Roman Catholic!. Chicago: G.I.A. 
Publications, 1980. 


Liturgical Resources 

Bayler, Lavon. Fresh Winds of the Spirit: Lituraical 
Resources for Year A . New York: Pilgrim, 1986. 

_. Refreshing Rain of the Living Word: Liturgical 

Resources for Year C . New York: Pilgrim, 1988. 

_. Whispers of God: Liturgical Resources for Year 

B. New York: Pilgrim, 1987. 
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Organ Solos Based on Psalm Tunes and Psalm Tones 

"Four Psalm Preludes” by Powell 
"Reverie on a Psalm Tune" by Howard 

"Twelve Short Preludes on Old English Psalm-Tunes" by Best 
“Three Psalm Preludes" by Howells 

"Xnleidingen tot de Psalmen in 10 delen, elk" by Cor Kee 
"Psalm XVIII" by Marcello, Dubois, Bedell 
"Psalm XIX" by Marcello, Biggs 
"Psalm XX" by Marcello 

"Pastorale on the 23rd Psalm" by Thiman 
"Fantasie in Toccatastyl over Psalm 24" by Cor Kee 
"In Thee, Lord, Have I Hoped (Psalm 31)" by Dupre, Bach 
"Fantasie in Toccatastyl over Psalm 33" by Cor Kee 
"Muzikale ill. over Psalm 42" by Hoogewoud 
“A Mighty Fortress Is Our God (Psalm 46)" by Buxtehude, 
Praetorius, Reger, Dupre, Bach 
"Have mercy upon me, 0 Lord, my God (Psalm 51)" by Dupre, 
Bach 

"Fantasie over varieties oer Psalm 6B" by Bonset 
"Fantasie, Fugato en Koraal over Psalm 75" by Bonset 
"Muzikale gedachten over Psalm 84" by Cor Kee 
"The Ninety-Fourth Psalm" by Reubke 
"Chorale Fantasia on Old 100th" by Gehrm 
“Voluntary on 100th Psalm Tune" by Purcell, West 
"Chorale Fantasia on the Old Hundredth" by Parry 
“Hymne naar Psalm 116" by Cor Kee 

"Fantasie, Fugato en Koraal over Psalm 118" by Bonset 
"De Zondagspsalm (Psalm 122)" by Hoogewoud 

“Out of" the depths have I cried unto Thee (Psalm 130)“ by 
Bach, Dupre 

"De profundis (Psalm 130)" by Hoogewoud 

"Fantasie over het Hilhelmus in ma j . en min. met Ps. 134" by 
Hoogewoud 

"By the rivers of Babylon (Psalm 137)" by Karg—Elert, Dupre, 
Bach 

"Partita over Psalm 139“ by Leny van der Most 
"Psalm 150 in allerlei variaties" by Hoogewoud 
"Feestjubel over Psalm 150" by Friesco Molenaar 
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APPENDIX B 

"Between Me and My God" 

A Homily for Ash Wednesday 

Nearly three thousand years ago there lived a great 
king in Israel Mho was named David. He is remembered as a 
great leader of his people, as a dedicated servant of God, 
and as a great sinner. In the accounts of the history of 
his reign in S Samuel we read that he transgressed against 
the law of God in a variety of Mays in his relationship with 
the beautiful Bathsheba. David coveted her Mhen he saw her 
although she was someone else’s wife. David seduced her and 
became involved in an adulterous relationship. And David 
conspired to have her husband Uriah murdered in battle so 
that he might continue the relationship. All for the want 
of Bathsheba David the king became an adulterer and a 
murderer, a sinner before God and his people. 

Few of us can lay claim to this kind of reputation. 

Our sins seem, for the most part, to pale in comparison to 
those of King David, adulterer and murderer. We would like 
to claim innocence of such misdeeds, to say that we are not 
in need of God's forgiveness. And yet, we are sinners, each 
and everyone of us. Sinners we are, sinners we have been, 
and sinners we will be forever. 
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Twentieth—century theologian Paul Tillich defined sin 
as separation—separation from ourselves, separation from 
others, and separation from God. All of use live with this 
separation, this brokenness, every day of our life. Is 
there one of us here who goes through even a day without 
feelings of depression, self-doubt, or internal conflict? 

Is there one of us here who does not have broken 
relationships with friends, family members, or other 
individuals? Is there one of us here who has a perfect 
relationship with God, who stands always confident in faith 
and never in need of a stronger relationship with God? The 
answer to each of these questions is, of course. No. We all 
live in a constant, continuing state of brokenness and 
separation, a constant continuing state of sin. 

One of the editors of the book of Psalms remembered the 
sin of David when placing Psalm 51 into the collection and 
added David's name and a reference to the incident with 
Bathsheba to it. "A Psalm of David, when Nathan the prophet 
came to him, after he had gone in to Bathsheba." Today, our 
names could be added: "A Psalm of David and each one of us 
as we acknowledge our broken, separated, and sinful 
natures.“ 

Have mercy on me, D God, 

according to your steadfast love; 

According to your abundant mercy 
blot out my transgressions. 

Wash me thoroughly from my iniquity, 
and cleanse me from my sin l 
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What then is a sinner to do? Do we decide just to live 
with our brokenness as less than whole persons, or do we 
acknowledge our sinfulness and seek to become new persons? 

In the novel The Bonfire of the Vanities by Tom Wolfe, 
a successful Wall Street bond salesperson becomes embroiled 
in an impossible mess one night when he takes a wrong exit 
on the freeway and ends up in the Bronx instead of the Upper 
West Side of Manhattan. Out with his mistress, Sherman 
McCoy is held up by two youths while trying to get back on 
the right freeway ramp and out of the Bronx. In the effort 
to escape the woman moves over behind the wheel, calls to 
Sherman—who by now is out of the car trying to fight off 
the attackers—to jump in the other seat, and speeds away, 
inadvertently bumping one of the youths as the tail of the 
car swings around. Rather than report the incident to the 
police, Sherman and his Maria try to ignore it, and there 
begins the saga of brokenness and separation: trust in a 
marriage broken, confidence in an employee broken, hope for 
the future broken, and on and on and on. An exaggerated and 
somewhat imaginary case, to be sure, but a demonstration of 
the consequences of trying to live with brokenness, of 
living a life characterized by sinfulness. 

□ur only alternative is much simpler. It is to face 
our brokenness with a willingness tD confess and repent. If 
Sherman and Maria had gone to the police in the beginning. 
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perhaps their lives would have turned out differently. If 
we go to Bod and confess and repent, we look to a future of 
hope rather than of desperation. When Nathan the prophet 
came to David with a parable illustrating his sin, David 
took his rebuke to heart and confessed: »I have sinned 
against the Lord.” 

This opportunity for confession is ours as well. In 
the earlier years of the church Lent was the time when 
persons wishing to be baptized on Easter Eve prepared for 
their baptism through study and, more importantly, through 
confession and penitence. Most of us here have been 
baptized. Most of us rarely consider setting aside a time 
for self-examination and confession. For those aspiring 
Christians of old preparation meant undergoing a time of 
this very self-examination. As we each year try to reclaim 
some of the depth of their experience, might we not take a 
careful look at ourselves and confess our sin before Bod? 
Might we not ask ourselves where we are separated from 
ourselves, from the others with whom we share our lives, and 
from Bod, and openly confess that to Bod? Then, and only 

then, can we ask Bod to cleanse us and make us new whole 
persons. 

In response to David's confession, the prophet Nathan 
spoke the word of Bod: "The Lord also has put away your 
sin; you shall not die." Bod, our Bod, the Bod of great 
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love and compassion offers the same forgiveness if only we 
will confess and ask for God's forgiveness. The words are 
there for us in the psalm: 

Create in me a clean heart, □ God, 

and put a new and right spirit within me. 

Cast me not away from your presence, 

and take not your holy Spirit from me. 

Restore to me the joy of your salvation, 
and uphold me with a willing spirit. 

The repentant David went on to rule Judah and Israel 
for many years- His life was not without difficulty, but 
his achievements in uniting the divided kingdom were great, 
and he increased in faith and love for God. God does not 
promise us the proverbial bed of roses. Confession and 
repentance will not take away all difficulty in our lives. 

But they will lead us to a way of living which includes 
healed relationships and a depth of relationship which we 
could not have attained before. 

In this season of Lent, when we prepare for the 
sacrifice of Christ so that we might know salvation and 
forgiveness, how better can we give thanks than by opening 
our souls to God, confessing our brokenness, and starting on 
the path to a new life of wholeness and faith? In this 
season of Lent let us prepare for the death and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ by dying to our old lives of sinfulness and 
separation and being reborn into the new life of the joy of 
salvation. 

Amen. 
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GLOSSARY 


acrostic 

alliteration 

antiphon 

assonance 

cadence 

caesura 

canticle 

chant 

chiasmus 

daily office 

Eucharist 

harmony 

inclusio 


A structural devise in poetry in which the 
first letters of successive verses or 
strophes spell out the alphabet. 

Repetition of an initial sound in successive 
words. 

A key verse from a psalm or other Scripture 
read or sung at designated places before, 
during, and after the psalm. 

Repetition of an internal vowel sound in 
successive words. 

The rhythmic flow of words in speech or song. 
A pause in a melodic line. 

A song from a biblical book other than the 
Psalms, used in liturgy. 

A rhythmically free musical style in which 
many syllables are often sung to the same 
tone. 

Repetition of a particular aspect of a unit 
of poetry or prose in a mirror image, e.g. 
abed 1 a 1 . 

A regular daily service of prayer and 
scripture in a monastic or other religious 
community. 

The liturgical sacrament commemorating the 
last meal of Christ with the disciples; also 
called communion. Last Supper, or mass. 

A group of musical notes played or sounded 
together. 

Repetition of words from the beginning of a 
unit at its end. 
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lectionary 

mass 

melody 

meter 

ostinato 

parallelism 

paraphrase 

pericope 

psalm 

psalmody 

psalter 

recitativo 

rhythm 


A list of Scripture lessons for specified 
days of the church year. 

The eucharistic service. 

A succession of musical tones organized as a 
whole. 

The regular pattern of beats in music. 

A repeated musical phrase, often found in the 
bass, supporting melody and harmony. 

In Hebrew poetry, the restatement of an image 
or idea or a portion of it in a second, and 
sometimes third, "parallel" line. 

A psalm restated in different words, often 
metrical, i.e. following a fixed meter. 

A selected portion of Scripture. 

A sacred hymn or poem. 

Psalms and/or canticles set to music for use 
in warship. 

A collection of psalms for use in corporate 
worship or private devotions. 

A rhythmically free musical style halfway 
between singing and speaking. 

The recurring pattern of meter and accent in 
music. 
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